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To CorresronpeNts: Quite a number of com- 


munications—some from new and some from old) 


friends—have been received and several of them were 


even in type for this number, but for the present and} 
only for the want of room, they are omitted. They 


shall appear next month. If correspondents would 
favor us with their articles earlier in the month, they 
would have a better chance of insertion. 





AMENDMENT OF THE ScHoot Law: A Bill to 
amend the general school law, in conformity with 
the suggestions in the Annual Report of the State 
Superintendent has been reported by Mr. Shafer, 
chairman of the Committee on Education in the 
House of Representatives. It will probably be acted 
on at an early day. 


THE NORTH WESTERN NORMAL SCHOOL. 

As announced in the last number, the inspection 
of the Normal school at Edinboro, in Erie county, 
has taken place ; the examination was perfectly satis- 
factory to the Inspectors ; and the school is now the 
fully organized and legally recognized Normal school 
of the 12th district, composed of the counties of 
Erie, Venango, Crawford, Mercer and Lawrence.— 
The Inspectors, of their own motion, but very appro- 
priately, conferred upon the institution the title of 


the “ North Western Normal School.” Thus the) 


State, in less than four years from the passage of the 
Normal school act, and in opposition to all the pre- 
dictions to the contrary and the pecuniary difficulties 
of the intervening time,—has now two noble Teachers’ 
Colleges in full operation. 

The occasion is one for much congratulation and 
remark ; but our time and space are limited. Inthe 
March number of this Journal, the whole official and 


other proceedings will be given. Now, it can only 
be added, that the occasion was most interesting and 


all \couebie to all concerned ; and that the noble heart- 


ed citizens of Edinboro and vicinity, have accom- 
| plished a work that merits the gratitude of every 
| one of the common school. 


ALONG THE JUNIATA. 

The day after Christmas, a pleasant ride on the 
Penna. Railroad found us, in the evening, in the vil- 
lage of Duncansville, Blair county, at a gathering of 
some sixty teachers and a goodly number of citizens. 
The former Superintendent, who is represented as 
having been an able officer, has evidently left the 
educational interests of the county in good condition ; 
and his successor seems determined to exert himself 
to the utmost to keep up the spirit. We talked an 
hour to the assemblage, had a pleasant chat with 
several school friends, shook hands with many more, 
and left Duncansville well pleased with what we had 
seen and heard, and hopeful of the future. 

After pleasant greetings with some old friends in 
Hollidaysburg, looking down from an adjacent hill 
on the new town of Altoona, and a quiet ride by the 
Juniata,—the next evening we met what was promised 
to be Teachers’ Institute of Huntingdon county, in 
the old Borough of that name. But in a county 
with 148 schools and a population of some 28,000, 
a meeting composed of only 25 Teachers and three- 
fourths of the empty benches of the Court house, can- 
not be recognized as an Institute, nor could it be 
|expected that the address we made should be of 
'much worth. It would not have been polite to scold, 
and it was impossible to speak well, with so little to 
cheer. As the politicians said of “ Lehigh,” in years 
gone by,—Huntingdon “must do better.” Verbum sat, 

On the 28th of December, with nothing to cheer 
under the Huntingdon disappointment, except the 
news that “ Anderson had occupied Sumpter ” which 
just then arrived,—we glided further down “ the blue 
Juniata” to Lewistown. Inthe Town Hall we found 
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the greater part of the Teachers of Mifflin earnestly 


and effectually at work; and though this was an| 


extra meeting of the Institute, all seemed to be as 
eager for improvement, urder their able County 
Superintendent, as if this was their first meeting, 


and as methodical and cool in their exercises as if | 


they had been attending institutes all their lives. 
We experienced no trouble in addressing “ that 
crowd,”—except that of knowing when it was time 
to quit. Mifflin “is all right.” 

That night a pleasant party of friends watched 
with us till 12 o’clock ; when, again taking advantage 
of our “ freedom” of the Pennsylvania Rail Road, 
by three o’clock next morning we were in Harris- 
burg, dreaming over again our varied but on the 
whole pleasant trip “along the Juniata.” 





MESSAGE OF GOVERNOR PACKER. 

The whole official term of the late Executive of 
the State, was distinguished by a clear perception 
of the nature and wants of our public system of 
Education, and by a fearless advocacy of its claims, 
on all proper occasions. Ever watchful over its 
interests, as those on which the prosperity of the 
future so greatly depends, no act to cripple or mu- 
tilate it was permitted to receive the executive 
sanction. 
mon school system depends on this constant care 
and firmness on the part of the Governor of the 
Commonwealth, is not sufficiently appreciated.— 
But, when History comes to make up her record, 
the debt of the rising generation of our youth to 
Wh. F. Packer will be duly estimated, and will 
be found to be much greater than is now generally 
supposed. The Educational portion of his last 
annual message—which is subjoined—forms the fit 
conclusion of an administration, which never falter- 
ed in its support of the freest and broadest men_ 
tal culture :— 

“The attention of the Legislature, is again in- 
vited to the subject of general education. At the 
present juncture it presents peculiar claims. The 
experience of a quarter of a century has satisfied 
the proverbially cautious people of Pennsylvania, 
of the adaptedness of the common school system 
to their wants and condition. No less has the 
severe ordeal of the past three years shown its ca- 
pability to endure those sudden reverses, which oc 
casionally prostrate the other interests of the com- 
munity. Involving greater expenditure than the 
rest of the departments of government, and that, 


How much of the efficiency of the com-| 








|in 11,577 schools, (621 more than in 1857,) during an 
javerage term of five months and five and one-half 
days, at a cost of fifty-six cents per pupil, per 
month, by 14,065 teachers, being 529 more than in 
1857. The entire expenditure of the system, for 
the past year, including that of the School Depart- 
ment, is $2,635,550 80. These figures afford some 
‘idea of the magnitude of the operations of the sys- 
jtem; but neither words nor figures can adequately 
jexpress the importance of its influence upon the 
| present, or its relations to the future. 9 or i 
In contemplating the details of a plan for the 
due training of the youth of a community, its large 
‘proportions and imposing array of statistics do not 
| display the points of its greatest importance. Pu- 
\pils may be enrolled by hundreds of thousands; 
ischool-houses of the best structure and most com- 
| plete arrangement may be dotted at convenient 
distances over the whole face of the land; the 
|most perfect order of studies may be adopted, and 
ithe best possible selection of books made; but 
what are all these, without the learned and skillful, 
ithe faithful, moral and devoted teacher? Without 
this animating spirit, all is barren and unfruitful. 
‘In this vital department, i am happy to announce, 
that the improvement of the common school teach- 
lers of the State shows more solid advancement, 
within the past three years, than any other branch 
of the system. This, therefore, being the point 
whence all real progress in learning and culture 
must originate, is also the one to which the foster- 
ing attention and care of the public authorities 
should be mainly directed. 
| Our peculiar mode of training teachers, under 
the rormal act of 1857, has now stood the test of 
‘practical experience; and, against the most ad- 
verse circumstances, has produced results decisive 
of its success. Already it has placed one institu- 
tion in full operation in the south-eastern part of 
the State, equal in standing and extent to any in 
the Union. Another, with all the requirements of 
‘the law, has just applied for State recognition in 
‘the extreme north-west. I commend these noble, 
and peculiarly Pennsylvania schools, to your favor. 
Aid to them will be the best investment that can 
be made for the rising generation. Good instruc- 
tion for our children, is the strongest earthly 
guarantee, that, whatever else we bequeath them, 
their inheritance will be a blessing and not a curse; 
and, if nothing more is left,—inthe well cultured 
|minds, the willing hands, and the trust in God, of 
|freemen, they will have all that is essential. 
| Nearly eleven thousand of our fellow citizens are 
‘now devoting their efforts to the improvement of 
|the common school, as directors. Than this there 
is no more meritorious body of men. An increase 
of the annual State appropriation would not only 
|be a material relief to the districts, at this time, 
| but would, to some extent, disembarrass directors 
in their local operations. 

It is not, however, the common school system, 





too, mainly drawn from direct taxation, it is a) vast and honorable to the State as it is, that claims 
proud fact, that, while most of the enterprises of | your entire attention, in reference to education.— 
society have been seriously embarrassed, and some | Pennsylvania also boasts her collegiate, academi- 
of them suspended, by the pecuniary crisis of 1857, | cal, scientific, professional, and philanthropic insti- 
our educational system has not been retarded in|tutions, and numerous private schools of every 
any appreciable degree. Or the contrary, its op-|grade. In this respect, she is second to no mem- 
erations have been maintained, to an extent which | ber of the confederacy; but, from mere want of 

lainly indicates, that our citizens fully appreciate | attention to the proper statistics, she has thus far 
its vn din Contrasting its main results during the | been ranked far below her just standard. The pre- 
past year, with those of 1857, we find that the sent is not the proper time to renew grants to in- 
whole number of pupils now in the schools, is 647,- ire meng of these classes, which heretofore receiv- 
414, being an increase of 44,422; these were taught |ed State aid. If it were, the public authorities do 
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not possess the requisite data fora safe and just | of the highest importance to the State in the devel- 
extension of liberality. The period will arrive when opment of our wealth, the growth of our population 
all public educational agencies must be included in and the prosperity of our great agricultural interests. 
one great system for the elevation of mind and| 
morals ; and when the State will, no doubt, patron- | 


ize every proper effort in the good work. ‘THE BRANCHES DER )F SCHOOL 1 
For the details of the system, durirg the last — eee Se oe ape 
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school gs the attention of the Legislature is re- | TION. 
spectfully referred to the annual report of the} Not only should the instruction of youth be in 
ommon School Department, herewith submitted. |keeping with the requirements and probable future 


| 


vo the community, as has already been attempted to 
be shown, but it should be in accordance with the 





GOVERNOR CURTIN’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 
: =| , son? 
The annexed portion of Governor Ourtin’s Inaugural nature, wants and operations of the mind itselfi— 
Address, relating to Education, is also put on the | ny ; we w ‘ 
ee | The human mind, being, however, in reference to its 
record ; though the events of the past are sufficient | 





interests of the cause they advocate are still in good 
hands. The manly endorsement of the views of his 


predecessor is what was expected from the person | 


who, while Superintendent of Common Schools, first 
broached the plan and advocated the law for our 
present Normal School System; and who never 
failed to advocate the just demands of the Common 


School. 

We hail the special allusion to the Farmer’s High 
Schocl—a most meritorious institution—as an evi- 
dence, that the present Executive will promote and 
co-operate with every effort for the advancement of 
human culture, in every department requiring the aid 


of the State: 


“The intelligence of the people is one of the main 
pillars of the fabric of our government, and the high- 
est hopes of the patriot for its safety rest on enlight- 
ened public morality and virtue. Our system of 
Common Schools will ever enlist my earnest solici- 
tude. For its growing wants the most ample pro- 
vision should be made by the Legislature. I feel 
that I need not urge this duty. The system has 
been gaining in strength and usefulness for a quarter 
of a century, until it has silenced opposition by its 
beneficent fruits. It has at times languished for 
want of just appropriations, from changes and amend- 
ments of the law, and perhaps from inefficiency in 
its administration ; but it has surmounted every dif- 
ficulty, and is now regarded by the enlightened and 
patriotic of every political faith, as the great bulwark 
of safety for our free institutions. 

The manner in which this subject is presented to 
the Legislature, by my immediate predecessor, in his 
annual message, fully harmonizes with public senti- 
ment; and his recommendation for aid to the Farm- 
er’s High School of Pennsylvania meets my most 
cordial approbation. Invited to the rich prairie lands 
of the West, where the labor of husbandman is sim- 

le and uniform, when population has filled our val- 
eys, it passes away from our highland soils were 
scientific culture is required to reward labor by bring- 
ing fruitfulness and plenty out of comparative sterility. 
hile individual liberality has done much for an in- 
stitution that is designed to educate the farmers of the 
State,the school languishes for want of public aid. An 
experience of two years has fully demonstrated that 
the institution can be made self-sustaining; and it 
requires no aidfrom the State except for the com- 
pletion of the buildings in accordance with the origi- 
nal design, A liberal appropriation for the purpose 
would be honorable to the Legislature, pod a just 
recognition of a system of public instruction that is 


;own nature and power, the same every where, the 
guarantee to the school men of the State, that the | E : 


branches of instruction are to be considered in 
this general relation and in the natural order of 
‘acquisition, before local peculiarities are reviewed. 
The first acquisition the child makes from others, 
consists in the names of things and actions, with 
their various qualities and combinations. This is the 
|power of Expression. Of course the infant will, by 
own unaided act, notice objects, before names are 
|applied to them ; and hence, perception precedes the 
But we are here 


jexpression of a thing or idea. 
speaking of the order of that instruction of which 
[the child is the subject, not of the acquisition of 
knowledge by its own effort; and in this view, un- 
doubtedly, its first great acquirement from others is 
the power to impart its thoughts and emotions, by 
the use of the words, or the language, which from 
the common medium for that purpose. 

The second step in methodical and efficient in- 
struction, is the proper perception of things and the 
‘statement of their appearance, conditions and uses. 
‘This branch of instruction, for want of a better 
term, may be called Observation. It is true that per- 
ception precedes expression, as has already been re- 
marked, and that no mind is ever wholly without this 
power. But the crude perceptions of the infant, or 
of the untutored mind, are not here alluded to. By 
observation, is intended that systematic effort which 
the mind makes, under the guidance of the teacher, 
to acquire a knowledge of common things, by exam- 
ining their appearance, condition and uses, in a ra- 
tional and methodical manner, and to express its ideas 
of them in correct language. As a branch of in- 
struction, this mental exercise was long wholly omit- 
ted from the course of study assigned to youth, and 
has latterly only been introduced to a limited extent, 
under the term of “ Object Lessons.” In its broad- 
est sense, it embraces every thing in relation to ma- 
terial objects, short of those general laws or princi- 
ples, which regulate their production, existence and 
operations, in a scientific point of view ;—the latter 
being supposed to be at first beyond the child’s grasp, 
not only for want of power, but also for want of 
a sufficient number of facts with which to classify, 
and from which to educe general laws. 

The third operation, probably, in the order of in- 
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struction, is that consideration of things which re- 
gards them not as individuals, but as groups, or, if 





cultivation and effectiveness ; while Moral Science, as 
| Morality, teaches us our true relation and duty to our 


as individuals, not in regard to their appearance and | fellow-manas equal creatures of God, and, as Religion, 


use, but to their quantity, size or extent. 


This intro- | our true relation and duty to the Deity, as the Being 


duces the condition of number or magnitude; and/whom to honor and obey is the perfection of all 
for brevity, this branch of instruction may be desig- | knowledge. 

nated as that of Calculation. Here, again, the child| 
will naturally have some crude ideas of number and | mind acquires and methodizes knowledge is correct, 


relative size and importance,—but nothing practi- | we have also a reliable order of Instruction. 


cally useful, without direct construction. And in no 
department of mental effort is instruction more neces- 
sary than this ; for, with proper assistance, from the 
naming of the unit and the putting of one beside 
another to form two, to the calculation of an eclipse 
or the solution of the most difficult problem in the 
higher mathematics, there is no limit to the power 
of calculation in the sound trained human mind. 

And, fourthly, the mind discovers,—if properly 
made to consider and estimate the things and facts 
it has perceived,—that there are certain resemblances 
or relations existing amongst some of them, and not 
amongst others ; while even those others also 
possess, amongst themselves, their own relationships. 
Or, if it do not perceive this, it is the province of the 
instructor to point out the truth, and to develop the 
existence of a general Classification of things, or 
facts, each into its appropriate group, with its com- 
mon laws or principles of being or of action. This 
is Science ; and when rules are deduced from these 
laws for application to the purposes of life, this is 
Art. This constitutes the highest department of 
human study, and consequentiy the highest branch 
of temporal instruction. 


But this classification and philosophical arrange- 
ment of acquisition is found to have three kinds of 
subjects for its action, so perfectly distinct from each 
other as to constitute, each in itself, a separate and 
well marked province for this department of mental 
effort ; yet so similar in their adaptedness to its ope- 
ration as all to come within its proper sphere. These 
are,—matter, mind and spirit. Hence, this branch 
of instruction further divides itself into Natural 
Science, or the principles which govern material 
things, including the brute creation and man as a 
mere animal; Mental Sciemce, which relates to the 
nature, powers, development and operations of the 
human mind; and Moral Soience, which regards the 
nature, laws and effects of human action, in responsi- 
bility to the present and the future. 

To recapitulate :—Kxpression communicates ; Ob- 
servation perceives correctly and expresses accura- 
tely ; Calculation ascertains quantity, estimates mag- 
nitude, compares similarity, and contrasts difference; 
Natural Science methodises our knowledge of material 
objects, ascertains their laws, and educes therefrom 
rules for their practical use; Mental Science considers 


he intellect and its powers and laws, and brings that express his ideas. 





If this hasty statement of the order in which the 


It is 

|not intended, however, to intimate that none but the 
three last enumerated, are what are technically termed 
sciences. Expression and calculation,—or language 
and the exact sciences,—are of course of that class; 


| but it is asserted that, at first, they are not presented 


to the childish capacity as sciences, but only such of 
their primary facts and isolated conclusions as it is 
capable of coping with,—leaving the act of general 
classification and the application thereto of general 
laws, to the period when its more matured powers 
will bear the process. 

Neither is it supposed that these branches of in- 
struction, or studies, should be presented exactly and 
wholly in the order in which they are now named ;— 
the one to be mastered and exhausted before the other 
is commenced. But it is believed, that, this being 
the natural order of acquirement, the same should 
be,—taking into account the powers of the mind to be 
instructed,—the order of their presentation, as far as 
those powers will bear them with safety ;—the idea 
being, that the preliminary portions of each should 
be commenced in this order; then the more advanced 
parts ; and finally the higher departments or concla- 
sions. 


Neither is it at all supposed, that the pupil should 
be, for the time, confined wholly to one of the studies 
or branches proper for his age and degree of mata- 
rity. On the contrary, he should probably pursue 
all of those for which he is fitted, at the same time ; 
—taking care, only, that no secondary study be taken 
up or pursued before a primary : that is, for example, 
that strict science ought not to precede accurate 
habits of observation, or the power of correct expres- 
sion; that Algebra should not be commenced before 
the attainment of reasonable proficiency in common 
Arithmetic, or Rhetoric before a mastery of the ordi- 
nary principles of Grammar. 


Another explanatory remark is required. Some 
of the branches of instruction just enumerated are 
studies, others only modes of instruction. For in- 
stance, that which is called Observation, though it 
is a distinct branch of instruction in the primary 
school, under the name of “ object lessons,” yet in the 
higher institutions, it ceases to be a study, and only 
becomes a mode of acquisition ;—the efficient teacher 
causing every pupil in every branch accurately to 
observe faets and things, and precisely to state or 
So of mental science ;—while it 


reat attribute of our race into its highest state of ‘only becomes a regular and formal study in the higher 
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schools or classes, it is never to be lost sight of by its arbitrary orthography, various derivation, and 
the teacher. The pupil is always to be kept within difficult laws of structure, are obstacles to it, as 
ite influence, and his mind developed in accordance |a desirable school study; and that the time of the 
with its laws. The same may be said of moral child would be more profitably employed in the ac- 
science ;—its precepts and its practices, without being quisition of natural science, or in some other depart- 
throughout the whole course a formal task or a regu- ment of mental effort. But has it ever reached the 
lar study, are always to constitute, as it were, the ears of such, that the most learned and capable 
very atmosphere in which the pupil lives; though philologists of the age—and no age has produced 
the highest efforts of his trained mind are alone equal , their superiors—concur in assigning the palm of full- 
to a systematic investigation of its laws. ness, expressiveness and power, to this much abused 

This leaves us, as the actual regular branches of |tongue? Has it ever occurred to those who are 
ordinary instruction, Expression, Calculation and |striving for the simplification of our orthography and 
Classification ;—or, Language, Numbers and Natural language, —as they term it,—that no nation with a 
Science. To these, it is believed, the main efforts | beautifully simple and mechanically regular language, 
of formal school instruction should be directed, not | has ever distinguished itself in the records of history? 
only because this is the order of actual acquisition, |The difficult and inflected tongues of Greece and 





but of relative value. No doubt the placing of lan-| Rome, tell of literature, art and science. Who ever 
guage first in the order of value, will be questioned ; | heard of such in the language of the Turk, with its 
but good reasons exist for the position, independently | exceeding regularity,—having, as it is said, but one 
of the presumption, that, being an arrangement of congregation of verbs, and but one declension of 

idence, it must be the best. nouns ;—yet occupying for centuries a part of the 
Previd t t be the best s ;—yet pying f t part of th 


Of what avail any amount of knowledge without | Y°TY theatre of Greek and Roman greatness ? 


the power to impart it, either by spoken or written | he Bichon 
words ;—even if knowledge to any extent, were pos- culty, inflectedness or diversity in the language of a 


} 1 reatn f i , 
sible, without words? Without these we could not | People, that has produced the greatness of that peo- 


It may be replied, that it is not the degree of diffi- 


Observe usefully, count or measure correctly, or | Ple; but that these are the result of their progress 
classify in science and literature, and not the cause. Let 
Again, what exercise better adapted to the powers this be granted, and what does it prove? Why, that 
‘the simplification of a language may possibly have 


ef the childish mind, or calculated more usefully to | 
exercise its chief faculty—the memory—than the, ; 
proper study of words, in their first acquisition ?— | °*Sentials to the continuance of their greataess; for to 
What study more interesting or strengthening than | °° mind, it is very clear, that there is no more appro- 
that of grammar, properly pursued, to the more ad- Ptiate discipline for the childish mind, than the study 
vanced pupil? What store-house so full of knowl-|0f the arbitrary orthography, diflicult etymology 


rn 


the effect of depriving those who use it of one of the 


edge and delight, for the critical and thoughtfal 224 irregular formation of our language; and that 
student, as that of language, with all its treasures of the system that could either deprive it of this health- 
literature and style, of fact and of fancy? What, ‘appropriate and disciplinary exercise of the mem- 


among all the secondary influences, more conducive FY 4nd power of discrimination, or degrade it from its 


to the expression of truth, and consequently to the Proper rank as a school study, would deprive it of 


strengthening of a correct moral sense, than the mas- °° of the arta which have at least aided those who 
tery and use of fit words? Never till the “words” org the English ongee to become possessors of the 
as well as the “thoughts and deeds” of our race shall highest degree of civilization, in every part of the 
be laid bare to the gaze of the universe, will it be elie ean. therefore. be no stady more prover for 
known how much moral injury and depravity has been lene pennies i oak tela Stat re dhe te ey Pt ing 
effected by the habitual use of ambiguous phrases, “1 , Ee Ra eg 
nexion with the exact and the natural nces ;—as 


improper words or inaccurate expressions,—leading 
others to misconstruction, and ourselves to take ad- | , ; 
vantage of our own ambiguity to their detriment.— JOTTINGS FROM THE JOURNALS. 


will be attempted to be shown hereafter. 


Accurate expression is the very guardian of truth. | Humsoipr's LARMARE 5 Henry hag - Boq., nas 
That great power, by which man gave “names to all bought Hamboldt's Ubrary in Berlin, just as es 
cattle, and to the fowl of the air and to every beast of left. it. It wae shipped from Mamb rer eusnies 
the field,” by which he communicates with his fellows London recently, in Sertp-cight 25°) , — 
and brings himself into communion with God, should logue consists.of-twelve thousand titles ;—about six 


‘ : s y ; d the rest small books 
oecupy its true place in his course of preparation for thousand bound volumes, and the r . 


the duties of life, and not be admitted merely as q and pamphlets. Many of the books are very bulky 


dry incident to other pursuits, or-only tolerated as jand costly. — Watchman. 


of secondary importance. Best Pran ror a City: The London Builder 
It has been objected to our English language, that ' says, that a spider’s web furnishes a better plan for 
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the laying out of new cities, than any which ever 
has yet been devised by surveyors and engineers. 
Any one who can find a distinct and vomplete web 
unbroken, will see how beautifully regular it is, and 
how perfectly adapted for the quickest passage 
from any ore point to another. The concentric 
rings are not circles, but polygons, the radiating 
exquisitely regular ard straight. 

Kino or Sarprnia: It is known, that the King 
of Sardinia sings pretty well, at the family con- 
certs, which were given every winter at his court, 


sufficiently demonstrate. It is now said, that these | 


concerts will not take place this season, because 


the King has lost his voice (parce qu'il a perdu | 
Savoie,—sa-voix). This pun is of course of French | 


origin. — Musical Review. 





LE BUT DE L’EDUCATION DES ENFANTS: Un maitre 
chretien est un homme entre les mains de qui, 
Jesus Christ a remis un certain nombre d’enfants,— 
pour en fair de veritable chretiens. Voila donc ce 
qui est la fin et le but de, l’education des enfants : 
tout le reste ne tient lieu que de moyens. Or, quelle 
grandeur, quelle noblesse, une commission si honor- 
able n’ajoute-t-elle point a toutes les fonctions des 
maitres! Mais quel soin, quelle attention, quelle 
vigilance, et surtout quelle dependance de Jesus 
Christ ne demande-t-elle point ! 

C’est cette derniere qualite qui fait tout le mer- 
ite, et en meme temps toute la consolation des 
martres. Ils ont besoin, pour conduire les enfants, 
de capacite, de prudence, de patience, de douceur, 
de fermete d’autorite. Quelle conslation pour un 
maitre d'etre intimement persuade que c’est Jesus 
Christ qui donne toutes ces qualites, et que c’est a 
une priere humble et perseverante qu’il les ac- 
corde, et de lui pouvoir dire avec les prophites: 
“ C’est vous, Seigneur, qui etes ma patience et ma 
force: c'est vous qui etes ma lumiere et mon con- 
seil ; c’est vous qui me soumettez le petit peuple 
que vous avez confie a mes soins. Ne m’ abandon- 
nez pas a moi—meme un seul moment. Accordez 
moi, pour la conduite des antres et pour mon 


propre salut, l’ esprit de sagesse et d’ intelligence, | 


esprit de conseil et de force, I’ esprit de science 
et de piete, et surtout |’ esprit de la crainte du 
seigneur.”—Journal De L’ Instruction Publique. 





kind, There are three Pianos in the building—one 
on each floor; and when the children were dismiss- 
ed to play, they came skipping from their rooms, 
merry as birds, keeping time with their feet to the 
music of the piano, as it was touched by the skill- 
ful fingers of a teacher.—Clark’s School Visitor. 





The Mariposa Gazette 


” 


InTERESTING TO LaDIEs: 
says, that in Mariposa county, two “ugly ladies 
are required as school teachers. It will be neces- 
sary that each should prove, that she is more than 
thirty-five years of age. If they are young and 
pretty, says the Gazette, they will be chased from 
|pillar to post by the masculine persuasion ; and a 
/woman can’t be courted and keep school, all at 





; once, 


| Tue xinp or Spreir: Be cheerful and good hu- 
'mored ; nothing makes a school move more heavily 
and painfully to a teacher, than a lowering brow 
and a fretted spirit. Make your school room a 
pleasant, sunny place, whose orb of light dispers- 
‘ing genial influences, is yourself. Relieve the ne- 
'cessary restraint and work of school by frequent 
‘changes of position and occupation, especially if 
your pupils are young: at the end of one half hoar, 
‘let them rise upon a signal, quiet and orderly, stand 
erect, and sing a pleasant song for two or three 
‘minutes ; again, a vocal drill on elementary sounds, 
| combinations, syllables, words,for sentences ; again, 
‘marching with a song. Strive to enter on these 
exercises without waste of time; their beauty and 
‘interest will consist largely in their cultivation of 
‘habits of attention and ready, orderly obedience. 
| Whatever the lesson or exercise may be, be your- 
iself prepared to impart to it real interest, and then 
insist upon every one’s attending to it, and perform- 


ling his part well.—N. H. Journal of Education, 





| Importance oF Punctuation: The importance 
‘of putting marks of punctuation in the right place, 


| . . 


lis illustrated by the following examples : 

“ Lord Palmerston then entered; on his head a 
|white hat; upon his feet, large but well polished 
|boots; upon his brow, a dark cloud ; in his hand, 
his faithful walking stick; in his eye, a meaning 
iglare ; saying nothing, he sat down.” 

With a slight change in punctuation, we find 
him a very singular man indeed :— 


Pianos in Scnoon: A few days ago,I visited; “Lord Palmerston then entered on his head; 
public school, No. 10, in the fifteenth ward, New| white hat upon his feet; large but well polished 


York city, of which Prof. J. F. Stoddard (well 
known to some of you, who study arithmetic.) is | 
[ could not help contrasting that 
noble school building, with the old school houses in 
the west. In all my travels, I never visited a better 
school than Mr, Stoddard’s. The halls and recita- 
tion rooms were as clean and neat, as the inside of 
new band boxes. All the teachers are social and| 


the principal. 


| boots upon his brow; a dark cloud in his hand ; 


his faithful walking-stick in his eye; a meaning 
glare saying nothing. He sat down.” 

In the following, as punctuated, we count eight 
different individuals, 

“ The persons inside the coach, were Mr. Miller; 
a clergyman; his son; a lawyer; Mr. Angels; a 
foreigner; his lady; and a little child.” 





: 


4 
i 
| 
4 





co eee 
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The number is reduced to five, and the meaning 
of the sentence entirely changed, by arranging the 
names in pairs, thus. “The persons inside the 
coach were Mr. Miller, a clergyman; his son, a 
lawyer; Mr. Angels, a foreigner; his lady, and 
a little child."—New York Teacher. 








Vauvue or an Institute: What a good thing is 
an Institute, composed of a band of live teachers, 
who are awake to the interests of the profession, 
and who are disposed to engage heartily in the 
work of mental improvement! And not only to 
do this, but to encourage and sympatize with each 
other, in the labor of love and benevolence! Among 
such there is an intellectual Free Masonry, by 
which they quickly make acquaintance and become 
united in a grand brotherhood, whose object is the 
improvement of the young and the reformation of 
the world. How I have enjoyed such an intellect- 
ual feast! There have I made acquaintances, that 
I highly prized after attending an Institute. I felt 
myself nerved anew for my favorite work.— Wis- 
consin Journal of Education. 





Power or Sympatuy: The discipline of a child 
may be such as to fail to reach the heart, when it 
is all that is healthy for the body, owing to a want 
of contact between the minds and feelings of the 
two persons interested. In my school boy days, I 
well remember a little boy whipped every day for 
six weeks, and he grew no better, but rather worse ; 
and I can testify, that he did not experience a 
sense of his disgrace; indeed he made sport of the 
daily application, nor did he stand otherwise than 
as a Martyr, in the circle of boys who surrounded 
him. I remember the same boy, not a year later, 
the most docile and studious boy of the school, 
all his better nature alive to the wish of his teacher, 
who was not more faithful nor ladylike than her 
predecessor, but more sympathizing in her nature, 
and possessing, it may be, more tact.—Massachu- 
setts Teacher. 





Sunsuine: Seclusion from sunshine, is one of 
the misfortunes of our civilized modes of life. The 
same cause which makes potato vines white, when 
grown in dark cellars, operates to produce the pale, 
sickly girls that are reared in our parlors. Expose | 
either to the direct rays of the sun, and they begin | 
to show color, health, and strength.— Massachusetts | 


Teacher. 





Rearine Curpren: The following rules for rear- 
ing children, are deserving of attention. 

I. Children should not go to school until six 
years old. 

II. Should not learn at home during that time, 
more than the alphabet, religious teaching ex- 
cepted. 





III. Should be fed with plain substantial food, 
at regular intervals, of not less than four hours, 

IV. Should not be allowed to eat anything within 
two hours of bedtime. 

V. Should have nothing for supper but a single 
cup of warm drink, such as very weak tea of some 
kind, or warm milk and water, with one slice of 
cold bread and butter—nothing else. 

VI. Should sleep in separate beds, on hair mat- 
rasses, without caps, feet first well warmed by the 
fire, or rubbed with the hands until perfectly dry ; 
extra covering on the lower limbs, but little on the 
body. 

VII. Should be compelled to be out of doors for 
the greater part of daylight, from after breakfast 
till a half an hour before sundown, unless in damp 
raw weather, when they should not be allowed to 
go outside the door. 

VIII. Never limit a healthy child as to sleeping 
or eating, except at supper; but compel regularity 
as to both; it is of great importance. 

IX. Never compel a child to sit still, nor inter- 
fere with its enjoyment, as long as it is not actual- 
ly injurious to persons or property, or against good 
morals. 

X. Never threaten a child. 
do, do it and be done with it. 

XI. Never speak harshly or angrily, but mildly, 


What yon have to 


kindly, and when really needed, firmly. 

XII. By all means arrange it, so that the last 
words between you and your children at bed time, 
especially the younger ones, shall be words of un- 
mixed lovingness and affection.—Patriot and Union. 





ImacinaTion In Grocrapuy: Thousands of schol- 
ars learn Geography, in such a way, that they can 
think of England only as a spot on the map, color- 
ed *yellow, with green Scotland and blue Ireland 
in proximity. Why? Because their minds are never 
carried out of the book, and made to transfer, by 
the power of imagination, the statements of the 
book to the real, existing, substantial England be- 
yond the sea. 

“ How then,” says the teacher, “shall I carry 
out the mind of the pupil from the book, and put 
it in contact with the realities described, so that he 
shall see, and feel, and realize their existence ?”— 
I will tell you. By calling the imagination of the 
pupil into exercise, as a systematic and regular 
part of instruction. 

The imagination is the noblest faculty of the hu- 
man soul; it makes us most like God, for it is cre- 
ative in its energy. Yet is it the fact, that this 
divinest part of the human intellect, is steadily 
and persistently ignored, as if it were not, or as if 
it were an evil thing to be suppressed and smother- 
ed like a sin. This faculty was given us, to be used 
and cultivated, just as sedulously, as the reason, of 
which it is the twin-sister ; and just so long as we 
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neglect to cultivate it, we do not educate the True, they have laid 


at 2 j . The precious sleeper to the long, still rest, 
whole soul, but nourish into distortion and deform-| ny more by fancy’s wild, strange dreams distressed, 


ity.— Maine Teacher. " No more afraid. 





° And yet she lives, 
Business not Antagonistic TO ScHoLarsHIP: A| Fresh with immortal vigor; and afar 


writer in the Harrisburg Patriot and Union, has amar te! » Bang the * morning star,” 
. : . i J . 
quite an extended article, showing, that some of hes 
ot. ' Ever with Him 
our most distinguished scholars have been men WhO! who whispered “ peace” across the shadowy vale, 
have followed regularly some laborious occupation; | And beckoned upward, lest her faith should fail 
: +4 . | As earth grew dim. 
and illustrates the position, by presenting a long) 
i instances. W j ae Ever with them 
lies v4 wines 2 mise © id them : The dear departed, who had crossed before 
Milton was Secretary to the Council of State,| Jordan’s « Dark River,” to the shining shore, 








during the Commonwealth, and gave abundant evi- Ever with them. 

dence of his energy and usefulness in that office.— | And now she waits 

Sir I N E t effici : R The errand to go forth, sweet minister, 
ir Isaac Newton was a most efficient master of | ang open to the loved who follow her, 

the mint. Wordsworth was a distributor of Stamps; The Golden Gates. 

and Sir Walter Scott a Clerk to the Court of | She waits—not dead; 


: fi: ses : i ith} ** To-day in paradise,’? the master said :— 
Sessions, both uniting a genius for poetry, with | With this our scrrowing hearts, be comforted, 
punctual habits as men of business. Grote, the, Be comforted. 
most profound historian of Greece, is also a Lon-| wore Evees Iw JANUARY 
don banker. John Stuart Mill, not surpassed by! : 7 ‘ ; ae 

‘tte , ; . *| Beaver Counny: A fine Union school building 
any living thinker in profoundness of speculation, 


} .’|has just been erected in the Borough of Bridge- 
lately retired from the examiner’s department in ve et : rl s ‘ ba pai 
a , ee . | water. ere are three rooms nicely a 
the East India Company, with the admiration of . : F y 


; tea 'fortably seated, so as to accommodate sixty pupils 
his colleagues for the rare ability with which he had} wire, Begg Ter hid GEO iT 


conducted the business of the department. Alex-|%*°>- Phere ig 9 Sue Dell om te nee Pee, 


Le nee ape |which suits admirably fo lecture room, T 
ander Murray, the distinguished linguist, learned ey De wre ont we) ee ove he 


to write by scribling his letters on an old wool card| building stands in the centre of a beautiful lot, which 


with the end of a burnt heather stem. Professor| *2¢Y have nicely planted with shade trees, Thp 


Moor, when a young man, being too poor to pur-| Cost of the lot, balling. furniture, &c., will prob- 
chase Newton's Principia, borrowed the book and| *>ly amount ” avout 94,000. A school bas Jag 
copied the whole of it with his own hand. wil.| been opened in the building, under the charge of 
liam Cobbett made himself master of English| 8. H. Piersol, Baq., (ex-Oo. Pia and also one of 
grammar, when he was a private soldier, on the| our very best teachers,) as principal, and two ladies 
pay of sixpence a day. The edge of his berth, or who have the charge of the primary and secondary 
that of his guard bed, was his seat to study in; a department. 

bit of board lying on his lap was his writing table ;| 
and the evening light of the fire his substitute for 
eandle or oil. 


Beprorp County: The annual Teachers’ Insti- 
tute of this county, convened in Bedford on the 
26th of December, and continued in session three 
days. The attendance of teachers was unusually 


To THe MEMORY OF A PupPiIL.* large, the number being eighty-two. Mr. Sigafoos, 
As the dear flowers 
Which bloomed to greet her on the Bosphor’s shore, 





the County Superintendent, conducted the meeting 


Fading with autumn, breathed their sweets no more, as chairman. The exercises consisted of Discus- 
So faded ours. sions, Essays, Addresses, &c. 
oune Faded on earth, r Bucks County: On the Ist Dec., the Teachers’ 
‘0 bloom perennial in God’s paradise ; , , . : : . 
Bern Petpet ma euiiab samen dies, P Institute of Lower Saucon district, met in the 
A nobler birth. school house at Hellertown. Addresses and dis- 
That pale, high brow, cussions upon them characterised the meeting. 
Where thought sat throned and hallowed purpose reigned, | rp 1, ! , : 3 nrinoti 
oo ; 2 Teachers s 2 ingfield m 
And those pure lips, by passion’s breath unstained, Che Teacher A In aene of Spring pm oom 
Scarce holie1 now, Saturday the 15 inst., near Faremount. The meet- 
All clouds above.— ing was quite large and the exercises the same as 
Are flushed with heaven’s own radiance, and glow those noted above. 
Resplendent with seraphic overflow . . . 
4 Or saintly nara : Cuester County: The Central Teachers’ Asso- 
yah Png ae 3 . . 
“She is not dead,” ciation meets in Cabinet Hall, West Chester, on 
“ Bhe only sleepeth””—once the Master said; the first Saturday of every month, at 10 o’clock, 
With this our sorrowing hearts, be comforted » fri : , 
Be comforted. ’ A. M. Any friend of education may become a 








WE does ae as ee member. It is calculated to work good to all in- 
iss Susan L. Hamlin died in Constantinople, early . , dn cati 
in the winter of 1858, a few months after her return from terested in the cause of education. 


this country. (Maine Teacher. Cumton County: The County Institute met at 




















le on the 25th Dec., and continued in ses- | 
sionseveral days. Many teachers were present and 
participated in the exercises. Reports, class drills, 
discussions, &c., were the order of business adopted 
by the body. 

Oumpertanp County: The seventh annual Teach- 
er’s Institute of CumBerland county, was held at 
Newville and continued in session from the second 
to the fifth of January. The attendance of teach- 
ers was good, and much interest manifested in the 
proceedings of the Institute, by the citizens of the 
vicinity. Tho. A. McKinney acted as President. 
Essays, Reports, Class Drills and Addresses were 
the characterizing features of the meeting. 

OvumperLanp County: The “ Peoples Literary 
Institute ” is the name given to an association held 
every Friday evening in Mechanicsburg. The ob-| 
ject is to raise the standard of literary talent in 
the borough. According to the local press, the 
proceedings are always conducted with decency and 
order, and are calculated to interest and enlighten 
the audience. 


Logansvil 


Sxrrerson County: The Teachers and Directors 
of Oliver district have formed a District Institute. | 
At the first regular meeting Mr. Barratt, the Teach- | 
er in charge, exhibited his method of teaching until | 
11 o’clock, when Mr. Boyington addressed the 
scholars present. The scholars were then dismiss- 
ed. The members proceeded to regular class drill | 
until 20’clock. A general discussion followed, on | 
subjects pertaining to the interest of common) 


schools. 


| 
In- | 


Lancaster County: The annual Teachers’ 
stitute of this county convened in Lancaster on the | 
10th Dec., and continued in session one week. Much | 
interest was manifested in the proceedings of the | 
convention, by all the persons who were present. | 
About two hundred and thirty teachers of the| 
county attended its sessions. The mornings were | 
devoted to class drills in the various branches, re- | 
quired by law to be taught in a common school. | 
The afternoons were spent in hearing lectures and | 
discussions thereupon. The evenings were devoted | 
to hearing addresses upon educational topics by | 
practical educators. Among those who addressed 
the meeting we notice the names of Deputy State 
Superintendent Bates, Prest. Gerhart, Professors | 
Wickersham, Brooks Byerly, &c. | 

Luzerne County: We learn that the new Graded | 
Schoo! building, in Carbondale, is so near comple- 
tion that the schools are expected to be organized 
at the beginning of the year, and that Mr, A. J. 
Wells has been appointed Principal. 

We also learn that the School Directors of Hyde 
Park, have placed at the head of this school Mr. 
Cook, lately of Pittston, whom we hear spoken of 
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ag a competent and efficient teacher. 
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Lycomine County: The joint Institute between 
Clinton and Lycoming counties, held at Collams- 
ville, Nippenose Valley, just closed, is said to have 
been successful. About 600 persons were in attend- 
ance, and much enthusiasm prevailed. 


~# 
5 


Mirriuin County: The fifth anaual Teachers’ In- 
stitute of Mifflin county, convened at Lewistown 
on the 27th of December, and continued in session 
three days. About fifty teachers of the county at- 
tended the The exercises of the body 
were varied, consisting of discussions relative to 


sessions. 


conducting and governing schools, &c., Essays on 
Educational topics, and Addresses. On the last 
evening of the meeting, Tho. H. Burrowes, Esq., 
State Superintendent, addressed the meeting. 


Perry County: The teachers of Toboyne, Jack- 
son, Madison, Tyrone, Spring and Saville town 
ships, met at Andesville on the 24th of December, 
formed a Teachers’ Institute, and continued in 
session three days. The County Superintendent 
(Mr. Kerr) in the chair,—Lectures and Addresses, 
with discussions thereupon, were the order of ex- 
ercises adopted by the body. 


Tioga County: The Tioga county Teachers’ 
Institute met at Mansfield on the 15th of De- 
cember and continued in session five days. Many 
teachers were present and much interest was evine- 
ed in the exercises. 


WEsTMORELAND County: A part of the Teach- 
ers of Unity, Mt. Pleasant, East Huntington and 
Hempfield twp., held an association in Sewickly 
Academy, commencing on Friday, Dec. 7th and 
continuing until Saturday evening. S. 8S. Jack, 
Co. Supt. in the chair. The teachers are endeay- 
oring to elevate the standard of their profession. 

The exercises were diversified by reports, dis- 
cussions, and a lecture on an educational topic. 

The first meeting of the “ Union Institute,” of 
South Huntington and Sewickly townships, was 
held in school No. 3, of the former township, on 
the night of 17th Nov. A class drill in arithmetic, 
several reports and a practical address were the 
exercises of the convention. 


NOTES BY THE DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENT. 
York County Institute was held in the 
It was pre- 


THE 
Borough of York during the holidays. 
sided over by Mr. Morris an influential citizen of 
York, who has for along time been a firm friend of 
common school education. The practice of invit- 
ing some of the citizens of the place in which the 
Institute convenes, to preside, is a good one. It 
has a tendency to enlist the sympathies of the peo- 
ple. The boards of directors in some of the dis- 
tricts gave their teachers permission to dismiss 
their schools for the purpose of attending, but re- 
quired them to bring a certificate, showing the num- 
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ber of days they were in attendance, signed by the 
president. A very neatly printed certificate, with 
an appropriate design, is issued to each member in 
these words : 

York County Tracuers’ ConvENTION. 

This is to certify, that Mr. John Smith has been 
days in attendance during the sessions of the 
Convention. C. A. Morris, President. 

York, December, 29 1860. 

There were some 175 of these certificates issued. 
Dr. Blair, the county Superintendent, had charge 
of the business of the Institute. We understand 





that the proceedings with some of the lectures are | 


to be printed in pamphlet form, for the use of the 
members. 

Tue Cumpertanp County Institute which was 
held at Newville was not very fully attended. 


Many of the schools had taken a vacation the week 


before, during the holidays, and directors were un- 
willing that they should be again so soon stopped. 
The sessions of the association were held in the 
beautiful hall of the Normal School building. 
There is no school in operation here at present. 
The trustees are however making efforts to secure 
the services of some competent persons to organize 
and carry on the school, on a permanent basis. We 
most heartily wish them success. This beautiful 
county certainly needs such a school and is amply 
able to sustain one. The exercises were chiefly 
devoted to discussions upon practical questions. 
The principal of the school in Newville was present 
with his pupils, and interspersed the exercises with 
pleasant songs, and the evenings were enlivened by 
the performance of astring band. The county 
superintendent, Mr. Mifflin, was present and had 
the general oversight of business. 


An Institute for the Eastern district of Berks! 


county, was held at Kutztown, on the 4th and 5th 
days of January. Instead of holding a general In- 
stitute for the whole county, the territory has 
been divided into five sections, in each of which one 
or more meetings are held. This plan seems to be 
a very good one, especially in a large ‘and densely 
populated county like Berks. There were present 
during the session about forty teachers. But t 
excellence and efficiency of this Institute is not to 
be measured so much by the number of teachers 
present, as by the spirit which prevailed among 
them, and by the cordial sympathy and co-opera- 
tion which were clearly manifested by the people. 
In this respect I consider it a decided success. 
The principal exercises consisted of explanations 


ie 
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county, took an active part, as also did Prof. Nicks, 
Principal of the Boarding School in the vicinity, 
and Prof. McFarland of Juniata county, Principal 
of the McAllisterville Academy. The County Su- 
perintendent, Mr. Ermentrout, was prevented from 
being present, by an engagement at the Institute 
of one of the other sections, which was held at the 
‘same time. The Institute was presided over by 
Mr. John Humbert. If the spirit of improvement 
and progress which was here manifested is generally 
felt throughout the county, the hopes for its future 
educational interests are promising. 


Hook Notices. 


SARGENTS’ ORIGINAL DIALOGUES: A collection for 
School and Family reading and representation. By 
Epes Sargent, author of Standard Speaker, &c. 336 pages 
12mo. J.B. Lippincott & Co., Philadeiphia 1861. 
When it is said that this book of Dialogues for youth is 

by Epes Sargent, whose talents asa writer and fine imag- 
ination so amply fit him for the task, the reader need not 
be told that it is good; but when it is added, that, in 
writing it, ** the author threw himself back into his youth- 
ful days,’? it will immediately and truly be concluded ‘to 
be admirable. We prophesy for ita great demand and 
much popularity among the young folk, and we congrat- 
ulate them that one of the best writers of the land has 
thus devoted his powers to their instruction and amuse- 
ment. It was high time that this department of school 
improvement should be fittingly provided for, and not left 
dependent upon the fag ends of plays, or the unsuitable 
farces of adult but depraved life. 





=——_ 





Tue Musicat Review; and Musical World, published 
fortnightly, by Mason Brothers, New York. 


This excellent periodical, devoted to the interests of 
musical instruction and to the progress of the science in 
| this country, merits the confidence of all interested in this 
‘art, and is worthy of their patronage. It contains well 
| written articles upon some of the old masters, on piano 
practice, accounts of musical conventions, correspondence 
| from different States, and musical gossip. Each number 
{also contains an original piece of sheet music distinct from 
Those who wish to keep up with the times 


the magazine. 
|in musical intelligence, should be constant readers of this 
| periodical. 
| 
| A Compietre Key to Stoddard and Henkle’s Elementary 
| Algebra, designed for the use of teachers and private 
students. By J. F. Stoddard, A. M., and W. D. Henkle. 
New York; published by Sheldon & Co. 115 Nassau 
Street. 1860. 
| We are decidedly opposed to keys of any kind, either 
| for teachers or for private students, We believe that the 
|matter of a text book should be so matured and written, 
|that the progress from the easy to the more difficult will 
| be so simple and regular that no pupil can fail, with proper 
| 

If he 


| attention, to fathom every thing as he goes along. 
|takes the first step properly, he will be prepared and 











by means of the black board, of important princi-|strengthened to take the second. Every success imparts 
ples in the several common school branches, and |new vigor and courage, until his accumulated strength 


discussions upon the methods propounded. The |enables him to master the most intricate principles. Thus 
exercises were interspersed with vocal music both! - ie sr hee — ngrckdemerpbed or: oleae 
the exercise of his own powers; and by constantly depend- 

H. ling upon himself he becomes self reliant, a quality of the 


in the German and English language. H. 
P ‘ | 
Swartz, Esq., former Superintendent of Lehigh | first impurtance to the scholar. But when a pupil is con 

















stantly referring to a key the moment he encounters’ a 
difficulty, he looses all the pleasure and all the intellec- 
tual strength derived from independent scholarship. In 
looking through this work we find that the solutions are 
logically and neatly done, that it is in all réspects a com- 
plete key, and that those persons who are accustomed to 
hobble along on crutches, will find it a welcome and en- 
ertaining volume. 

Tue Youne Citizens Catecnism: explaining the duties 
of district, town, city, county, State, and United States 
offices, together with rules for Parliamentary and Com- 
mercial Business, designed for schools. By Elisha P. 
Howe. New York: published by A. 8. Barnes & Burr, 
51 and 53 John street. 1861. 


This little work comprises a collection of valuable and 
reliable information upon practical business matters, met 
with in common life, and the more general details of the 
rules which should govern a deliberative assembly. It is 
a kind of information which is rarely imparted to school 
children ;—indeed a kind of information which we do not 
hesitate to say the majority of our common school teachers 
know but little about. The complaint is often made, that 
the teaching which ourchildren receive at school is not of 
practical use in the business of life ; that when they leave 
the schools they are novices in making application of what 
they have learned, to the transactions in the various avo- 
cations of life; that they must have a special schooling 
before they are fitted to be independent business men. 
This complaint is too true. There is a large class of sub- 
jects upon which information might as well be imparted 
to scholars at school as not, and which would be of much 
service to them in life. This little work embraces many 
of them, and will doubtless prove very entertaining and 
useful for class or general exercises in the school room. 
It would also be an excellent book for the family, from 
which the father could instruct his children, during the 
winter evenings. 


Tue First Boox or THE Constitution: A familiar ex- 
position of the Constitution of the United States.— 
Designed forthe use of schools. With a fullindex, and 
Questions at the foot of each page. By Furman Shep- 
pard. 202 pages 12mo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 
delphia. 1861. 

This work is by the author of the *‘ Constitutional Text 


Book ” a larger treatise on the same subject, which has | 


deservedly met much favor. The one now offered has 
been prepared to supply the wants of the less advanced 
pupils and classes. It consists of a plain and, we believe 
from the cursory examination given, a sound explanation 
of the national constitution, article by article. To this is 
added the articles of confederation, adopted in 1778. The 
book is commended to all who wish to include this neces- 
sary branch of study in the course of instruction of the 
rising generation of ‘* sovereign citizens.” 


THe Porrricat Manvat: Being a complete view of the | 
Theory and Practice of the General and State Govern- | 


ments of the United States. Adapted to the use of 


Colleges, Academies and Schools. With a copious In- 

dex and frequent references to Judicial Decisions. By 

Edward D Mansfield, late Professor of Constitutional 

Law. 347 pages 12mo. A. 8S. Barnes & Burr, New 

York. 1861. 

The Political Manual, under the title of “ the Political 
Grammar,’’ was first written in 1834 and well received. 
Under the present name, it 1s thoroughly revised and 
brought up to the present condition of the subject of which 
it treats. It is intended to be a full and complele work 
for every class of students in this essential branch of the 
education of a free citizen ; and we think that itis worthy 
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of the high office to which it aspires. At the present 
moment, those who regard the future of our country with 
solicitude, cannot do better than place in the hands of the 
youth, sound treatises upon their rights and duties as citi- 
zens of the State and the Nation. We know of no work 
superior to this for that purpose. In addition to a full 
statement and explanation of the Constitution of the 
United States, it presents the theory of the State Gov- 
ernments with the date of the constitution and the 
peculiarities of each. To these are added, the Ordinances 
of 1787, Washington’s Farewell Address, and a brief sys- 
tem of Parliamentary rules for the government of public 
meetings. It is a most valuable book. 


Anatytic ELocution: An analysis of the powers of the 
voice, for the purpose of expression in speaking. IMlus- 
trated by copious examples and marked by a system of 
Notation. Designed forthe use of Schools, Colleges and 
Private Students. By J. C. Zachos, A. M. Author of 
several school books. 12mo. 320 pages. A. S. Barnes 
& Burr. New York. 1861. 

The title of this Book sufficiently describes its character 
and object ; and the promises of the title page seem tobe 
fully redeemed by the method and matter of the work. 
In principie, it is based on the scientific and admirable 
work onthe voice, of Dr. Rush. As a book for one who 
is improving himself in elocution by self-instruction, we 
have met with none to equal it. 

Attantic Montutiy: This able Magazine more than 
sustains its high reputation, and is made up of entirely 
original matter. The following is a list of subjects for 
the February number: 

“Our Artists in Italy.?? ‘* Knitting Sale-Socks,”— 
**Scuppaug.”’ ‘* Kobbler Keezar’s Vision.” ‘* The First 
Atlantic Telegraph.’ ‘* Lady Byron.” ‘Getting Home 
Again.” ‘* A Dry-Goods Jobber in 1861.” ‘The Old 
Homestead.’? ‘‘ The Professor’s Story.’? ‘‘ The Great 
Lakes.” ‘* E Pluribus Unum.” ‘* Reviews and Literary 
| Notices.”? ‘* Recent American Publications.”?” Among 
the writers for this number, are: Harriet Martineau, Miss 
Prescott, E. J. Whipple, Jas. Russel Lowell, J. G. Whit- 
tier, Paul Akers, Oliver Wendell Holmes. No Magazine 
on this side of the water contains more entertaining or 

| chaste reading matter than this. 

GREENEEAF’s SERIES OF ARITHMESICS. Published by 
R. 8. Davis & Co. Boston. 

This series—embracing some ten or twelve different 
works, to suit every grade of pupils and every want of the 


school, from the first mental to the highest algebra—has 
now been for some years under trial, and has stood the 
test. Itis largely in use inthis State and merits the favor 


Official. 


jit receives. 
| 
| ‘DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 





HARRISBURG, FEBRUARY, 1860. 
176. ORGANIZATION oF Scnoot Boarps: The annual 
/election of Directors, will soon take place in most of the 
counties. Of course this Department will pot attempt to 
indicate who should or who should not be elected ; though 
the prosperity of the system greatly depends upon the choice 
But as soon as the new officers sha!! have been elected and 
the Boards organized, it is earnestly requested that the 
Department shall be informed of the name and P. O. ad- 
|dress of the President and Secretary, that the necessary 
| correspondence may be had with the proper persons with- 
‘out failure of letters in reaching their destination. This 
lis the duty of the new Secretary ; and it is hoped that it 
| will be attended to; amongst his first official acts. 
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177. Bucks Country: Errorinthe Annual Report. By an 
error in the tables of the annual report for the school 
year, 1860, the “average number of months taught” in 
the county of Bucks, is set down at “five months and 
twenty-six hundredths of a month,” or about five months 


and a quarter; when it should have been, as it really was, | 


eight months and twenty-three hundredths, or about eight 
months and a quarter. In 1859 it was eight months; and 
thus, unfortunately, this prominent and consistent com- 
mon school county, is made to appear as having retro- 
graded two months and three quarters in the last year, 
when she actually advanced a quarter of a month. How 
this mistake happened, it is now impossible to ascertain ; 


but the truth is, that the working force in this department | 


is insufficient to secure that degree of accuracy, which 


statistical calculations require, and without which their | 


value is greatly lessened. 


178. sCHOOL WARRANTS ISSUED IN JANUARY, 1861. 


OOUNTIES. DISTRICTS. TREASURERS. NO. AM’Te. 
Blair co, Tyrone bor., Benj. Jones, 46 $ 61 60 
bad Altoona, Charles C. Mason, 49 253 20 
Bradford, Canton, C. 8 Saliard, 48 182 80 
“ Smithfield, James Fricher, 54 180 80 
Bucks, Newtown Borough,T. Janney, 18 58 00 
e Falls, Wm. E, Chase, 43 184 00 
ned Uoner Makefield, Niles Martin, 44 152 00 
Chester, Pheonixville, L. B. Kaler, 25 666 80 
“ West Chester, R. M. Frame, 26 444 80 
“ E Fallowfield, D. Young, 36 122 80 
iy E. Pikeland, Sam!. Ho)man, 59 72 80 
es Thornbury, H Clayton, 6) 1489 
ee Uwchian, Abram Yetters, 61 68 80 
« Warwick, John Chrisman, 62 128 80 
Camberland, Upper Allen Jacob Eberly, 37 129 20 
Delaware, Lower Chichester, Thomas Taylor, 29 94 40 
“ Upper Darby, John Sellers, 30 221 20 
* Middletown, John Williams, 31 200 00 
« Thornbury, Eli Baker, 32 90 00 | 
= Newtown, Jas. Dunwoody, 63 84 40) 
Erie, Venango, J. Fritts, 88 120 00 
Lancaster, Colerain, John J. Andrews, 50 148 00 
ad Dromore, T. N. MeSparran, 51 286 40 
“ Fast Kar! Davis Wallace, 52 218 40 
“ Strasburg boro., Samuel Bower, 53 100 80 
Lebanon. Lebanon ber Adam Grittioger, 17 420 40 
+ N Lebanon boro, T Forster, 19 127 40 
Lebigh, Allentown. Wm. Keek, 42 666 80 
Mercer Mercer Union, A. 3. Burwell, 39 163 20 
- Fairview John Marsh, 55 4677 «60 
“ New Vernon, John McElwain, 56 61 60 
Montgomery, sridgeport, J. WS Ramsey, 27 «80 4 
“ Norriton Isaiesh Hallman, 40 136 06 
« Pottstown, Joseph Mintzer, 15 203 60 
« Plymouth, George Varinger, 47 61 60} 
Northampton Faston bor Veter felis 33 64824 40) 
Northumberland, Northumberland, Wm H. Waples, 20 138 00 
Bebuylki'l, Caea, M. MeGurl 2 446 4 
“ Minersvi!'e J. 8. Lawrence, 22 418 80 
“ Tamaqua Jobn Sperce. 23 4/7 20 
“ New Castia, J. Lindenmuth, 24 «(250 4 
” Norwegian M. Lacey 3) 292 00 
Tioga, Charleston D. B. May 58 181 29 
Venango, Franklin James Bleakiy, 24 110 40 
Westmoreland, Greensburg T. J. Barciay. 28 132 00] 
York, Hanover, H.W Emmert, 41 189 460 
“ York buro, C. B. Wallace 57 954 00 


ANSWERS TO DIRECTORS. 
179. Question: Is it lawful fora Boardof Directors to 


divide the school houses amongst the Directors,—each to } 


employ a teacher for his school, and send an order with 
him to the President to enter into an agreement with him? 
—Cranberry District, Butler county. 


Answer: This practice is not in accordance with the | 


schoo] law, which provides that “* the Board of Directors” 
—‘ghali have the appointment of all the Teaches” of the 
District (section 23, act of 1854); and the appointment 
by one Director is therefore irregular. If, however, the 
Board, as such, afterwards formally ratify these appoint- 
ments, they are binding on the District. 
ments by one Director, are objectionable, also, for the 
reason, that they do not command that general confidence, 
which the act of the whole Board would be likely to re- 
ceive. 


These appoint- | 


180. Question: A Board resolve to pay their Teachers 
'in proportion to the figures on their certificates. One of 
|the Directors engages a teacher, but by mistake, agrees to 
|give him a higher salary than his grade of certificate thus 
calls for, and the Board article with him at the price thus 
lagreed on. Is the Director who engaged the Teacher 
| liable for the difference ?—Cranberry District, Butler county, 
Answer: Heis not. The error appears to have been 
}accidental ; and the Board by their agreement have rati- 
lfied it. It was their duty to examine the certificate before 


| the article was signed, 


| 181. Question: A Teacher with a professional certifi- 
jeate 1s engaged by one member of the Board, neglects to 
larticle with the President, teaches one month and makes 
|his report. He then declines to teach any longer. Is he 
entitled to his salary forthat month? and if not, is the 
| Director who employed him liable to pay it?—Cranberry 
| District, Butler county. 


| Answer: Such Teacher is entitled to compensation for 
ithe time he actually taught, and is not compellable to 
jteach longer,—for the reason, that there was no contract 
|to that effect, such as the school law contemplates, entered 
| into. It was the duty of the proper officer of the Board, 
|to have the contract executed before the teacher began 
| his term; but the neglect to do so, cannot be visited on 
the Director who employed the Teacher in accordance with 
the instructions of the Board. 

182. Question: Scholars reside four miles from the 
nearest school-house in their own district and only two 
from one in an adjoining district. Can the Directors of 
the latter refuse to admit them.—Cranberry District, Butler 
county. 

ANSWER: They can, unless a contract for their admis- 
sion be first made by and betweenthetwo Boards. There 
is no mode provided in the law to compel Directors to ad- 





|mit pupils from adjoining Districts. 


’ . : 

| 183. Question: Can a pupil legally be admitted into 
the school of a district, who comes from another district, 
|and boards with a friend in order to attend the school, and 
for an excuse, says he works for his board, mornings and 
;evenings ?—W. Fallowfield Dt., Chester county. 

| ANsweR: Hecaanot. If he only comes into the dis- 
‘trict to take advantage of its schools, and not bona fide to 
jreside, he is inadmissible. The excuse of working morn- 


d}. : 
ing and evening does not alter the case. 


184. Question: Can directors legally forbid teachers 
and pupils to use tobacco in the school-house, or on the 
|play ground ?—W. Fallowfield Dt., Chester county. 
| Answer: They can legally prevent the school-house 
| from being defiled by the effects of the practice, and the 


| school grounds also, during school hours. 

| 185. Question: Has the Collector of school tax a 
|right to go into another district and demand payment of 
|tax, from persons who were regularly assessed in the dis- 
trict, but removed thereform, without paying their tax ?7— 
| Media Dt., Delaware county. 

| Answer: Undoubtedly he bas; and if he do not fol- 
low them and demand the tax, he neglects his duty and 
should not be exonerated. 


186. Question: A member of the Board, who was 
also the Secretary, attended a regular meeting held on the 
|24th of November, 1860. He departed fiom that meeting 
during its session, without assigning any cause, merely 
saying, ** the key of Greenwood school house can be had 
;atmy house.’? The Board then appointed a Secretary pro. 
tem., finished its business, and adjourned to meet on Dec. 
22, 1860. The memberin question had verbal notice of 
this meeting, but did not attend. No quorum being pre- 
sent, the Board adjourned till January 5, 1861, and the 
President and Secretary pro tem, both notified this person 
of the intended meeting ; but again he did not attend, and 
on being asked whether he would attend any more, he 
gave no definite answer. Has he, by these acts, forfeited 
his seat ?—Upper Oxford Dt. Chester county. 
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Answer: Hehas. Having not only refused to act in 


his official capacity at tae meeting in November, but ab- | 


sented himself, without legal excuse, from two regular 
meetings since, he has forfeited his seat under the latter 
part of the 8th section of the Act of 1854; and the va- 
cancy, being first declared to exist and duly minuted, 
should be filled under the 7th section of the same act. 


187. Question: Ifa scholar is so incorrigible that the 
Directors are compelled to expel him ; and if his parent or 
guardian still persist in sending him back to the school,— 
what course is to be adopted ?—Sullivan Dt., Tioga co. 


Answer: The teacher of the school is to be instructed 
to exclude him; and if he still persist in coming, he may 
be put out by force; and if any breach of the peace ensue, 
it will be at the risk of the intruder or his parent or guar- 
dian. 

188. Question: Is it the duty of the Secretary to make 
out the duplicate of school tax? Should he wait for a 
formal order of the Board before procuring the “last 
adjusted valuation’? from the County Commissioners? 


And should he be paid for making out the Duplicate 7— 
South Manheim District, Schuylkill county. 


Answer: It is specially the duty of the “ Secretary” 
to:'make out the Duplicate, by the 14th section of the Act 
of 1854. Anda Duplicate made by the assessor or any 
one else, is without authority and not to be paid for. As 
soon as the Board have agreed on the amount or rate of 
tax to be raisei for the year, the secretary may pro- 
cure, in the name of the Board, the “‘ last adjusted valua- 
tion”? from the County Commissioners, and proceed at 
once to make out the Duplicate without any formal order 
to that effect; though a formal resolution directing him so 
to do, will be the more regular proceeeding. The secre- 
tary should be paid a reasonable compensation for making 
out the Duplicate, unless he has a standing salary as 
secretary ; in which case the making of the duplicate is'to 
be regarded as a regular part of his duty, and not to be 
paid for additionally. 

189. Question: Two adjoining districts wish to make 
a contract for the admission of some of the children of one 
into the schools of the other. In district A. the school 
term is five months; in B. itis eight. If A. send pupils 
to B. shall A. pay for the whole term of eight months ?— 
Or shall it only pay for the actual number of days during 


which each pupil attends the school of B?—Derry Dt. 
Westmoreland county. 


Answer: A. should only pay to B. for the same term 
as that during which the schools are open in A,—say five 
months. To pay for more, and to allowthe pupils in ques- 
tion to attend longer than five months, would be giving 
them more instruction than the other scholars of the pro- 
per district. 

But, on the other hand, the payment should be by the 
term, and not by the day,—for several reasons. 1. If B. 
admit pupils from A. at all, it is with the understanding 
that their seats in the school shall always be ready for 
them, and that proper instruction shall be provided. This 
costs B. as much, if the pupils in question do not attend, 
asif they do. 2. A. provides for its own pupils at home 
on this principle, and not on the idea of graduating the 
cost by the daily attendance. 3. The practice of paying 
by the day, would unnecessarily complicate the accounts 
between the contracting districts. 4. The general idea of 
the school law is, that all pupils on the roll of a school 
will attend; and the plan of only providing facilities of 
furniture and instruction for some meagre average of pro- 
bable attendants, is destructive of the broad object of the 
system. 


190. Question: The return of tax on unseated lands in 
this district was made at the proper time to the County 
Commissioners, specifying the numbers of the tract and the 
|amount of tax on each, but not the number of acres in 
jeach tract. The Commissioners refused to receive the 
|return or collect the tax, on the ground that the number of 
acres was not stated. Was the return legal? andif not, 
,is the district collector liable for the amount of the tax t— 
| Director. 
| Answer: The return appears to be legal. It certainly 
‘is, as regards the County Commissioners, if the original 
| adjusted valuation * on which it is based, was received 
|from them, and when thus received did not contain the 
;number of acres in each tract. If this omission existed in 
\their own document, they cannot now be permitted “to 
|take advantage of their own wrong.’’ It is the same 
|** valuation’? as that on which the State and County 
taxes are based ; and if good in those cases, it is good as 
\the basis of school tax. 
| If, however, the number of acresin each tract was stated 
|in the “ valuation ” furnished to the Board by the County 
| Commissioners, but has been omitted for convenience sake 
| by the collector, such omission is an error; and the col- 
|lector should at once withdraw the defective return and 
| present one in proper form to the Commissioners. If, 
further, the school tax was not assessed on a “ last ad- 
justed valuation ”’ furnished by the County Commission- 
ers, but on some other valuation, or basis, then the whole 
duplicate is illegal, including the part relating to unseated 
lands. 

The collector does not seem to be liable in any of the 
above cases, except, perhaps, in that of having made an 
insufficient return to the Commissioners, when he had it 
in his power to make a sufficient one, if such were the 
fact. And even in this case, he should not be held respon- 
sible, unless gross negligence or intentional misfeasance 
be shown. 

In this connexion it may be remarked, that it is the in- 
cumbent duty of every Board of Directors to “ require ”’ 
the County Cemmissioners ‘‘to furnish the Board witha 
correct copy of the last adjusted valuation of proper sub- 
jects and things” taxable for school purposes, before 
assessing the school tax; and that no schoo] tax is legal 
unless assessed on such a *‘ valuation.”? !f this plain di- 
rection of the 29th section of the school of 1854 is observed, 
there will be little danger of illegality, at least in the sub- 
ject matter of taxation. 


ANSWERS TO TEACHERS. 


191. Question: A teacher resides and has taught a 
common school **three consecutive annual terms,” in one 
of the Normal school districts of the State, in which no 
Normal school has yet been established. Can he be ex- 
amined and obtain a State certificate from any State Nor- 
mal'school] now in operation ; or must he wait till such @ 
school shall be in operation in his own Normal district 
Teacher in Biair county. 

Answer: He need not wait till a Normal school shall 
be in operation in his own Normal district, but can, if 
duly qualified, obtain a State certificate from any State 
Normal school in the State. The passage in the 9th sec- 
tion of the Normal school act of 1857, which directs that 
actual teachers ‘‘may be examined at the same time and 
in the same manner with the regular students of their pro- 
per Normal school,” only reJates to such teachers as re- 
side in a district in which there is such a school in actual 
operation. They must apply to, and be examined in the 
school of ‘‘ their proper”’ district ; but this restriction can- 
not be made to bear on teachers in districts that have no 
school in operation, for they have no “‘ proper’ school. 
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ANSWERS TO CITIZENS. 


192. Question: A married woman, over twenty-one 
years of age and a resident of the district, attends one of 
the common schools. Can the directors prevent her attend- 
ance t—Citizen of Westmoreland county. 





Answer: Theycan. No personsare legally admissible 
to acommon school, except minors between the ages of 


five and twenty-one. Sec. 23, school law of 1854. 


193. Question: A non-resident single freeman owns 
property in this district. Is he liable to pay the single free- 
man tax of one dollar as well as the tax on his property 
—Cilizen of Luzerne county. 

Answer: He is not. The single freeman tax is a 
personal tax, and can only be imposed on actual residents. 
Otherwise, the single freeman might be compelled to pay 
as many personal taxes as the number of districts in which 
he happens to own property. 

194. Question: Have directors alone the authority to 


suspend or expel pupils; or may the teacher, under any 
circumstances, suspend or expel ?—UCitizen of Allegheny 





| a fair hearing, and the opportunity of explanation and de- 
fence, no matter how unpleasant to the Board, or tedious 
the proceeding. 

In all cases of dismissal, the teacher should be informed 
of the fact in writing, and of the cause of it. 


| 196. Question: What shall a Teacher do, if the Di- 
rectors and parents are opposed to the chanting of Geo- 
graphy ?—Citizen of Montgomery county. 

ANswER: His duty is at once to discontinue the prac- 
tice, if disapproved by the Directors. The best teachers, 
| as well as directors and parents, are divided in opinion on 
the merits of the chanting system. And, as the school 
law commits the selection of the studies to the Directors, 
the Teacher is bound by their decision. 


197. Question: Has a member ora whole Board of 
| Directors, the legal right to direct Teachers to exclude 
brother teachers, or friends of education from an adjoin- 
| ing district from the schools, and to prevent the delivery 
of addresses therein during school hours, on topics of an 
educational nature 7—Citizen of Montgomery county. 


county. Answer: The Board of Directors certainly possess the 
Answer: The school iaw vests the final power of sus-| legal right to do so; and in many cases the exercise of 
pension and expulsion solely in the proper Board of Di-| the power is beneficial. Book agents, exhibitors of new 
rectors ; and for good reason :—The separation of a youth @pparatus, and sometimes of pictures and shows, often in- 
from the educational advantages the law provides for him,| trude into schools to the disturbance of the exercises 
being the most important act that can well be performed while present, and of the quiet of the school for days 
in reference to him, it should only be decreed after full afterwards, by the excitement thus caused amongst the 
investigation, and by the chief authority of the district. children. To prevent this, it is well for the Board to have 
There is only one exception to this rule, and that a @ standing regulation, excluding all Lecturers, &c. during 
temporary one, and from the necessity of the case: If a| School hours, unless express permission be first obtained 
pupil be so unruly and turbulent as to render the proper | from the Board,—to which this power exclusively belongs. 
order and progress of the schoo! impossible while he is in| It cannot be exercised by one member. Neither is it @ 
it, the teacher, from his inherent professional and official| power of the Teacher. His business is to instruct his pu- 
authority, will be justified in expelling him till his case| Pils, and not to introduce other teachers or other studies, 
shall be investigated and decided by the proper Board.— than those authorized by the proper Board. 
But when this course is adopted, the following notes) 198. QuEsTion: Some of the boys in a school chewed 
should at once be given by him, in writing :— tobacco. The teacher told them he would leave, if they 
1. To the parent or guardian, of the nature of the of- | continued the practice. The Directors met and allowed 


: -,| the boys to chew, if they provided spit-boxes. The teacher 
‘ t ) 
fence, the fact of temporary expulsion, and that the pupil then left. Can he dr. his salary for ti hole term ?. 


will not be re-admitted till ordered by the Board. | Or, can the Board recover damages from him, for leaving 
2. To the Board,—of the cause of expulsion, that the! before the end of his term ?—Citizen of Montgomery county. 
parent has been notified of it, and requesting an investiga-| Answer: Neither. That part of the eductaion of 


tion and decision of the case. | young gentlemen which consists in the accomplishment of 

195. Question: The article of agreement between a tobacco chewing, not having been expresaly provided for 
teacher and the school Board, seems to deny to him a| in the contract with the Teacher,—it was an open ques- 
hearing and to turn him out without assigning any cause.| tion. The teacher was, therefore, at liberty to leave when 


Ie thie the law ¥-—Ciiinen of Fayette county. a requirement was made, not in the agreement, and about 


= 

Answer: Toacertainextentitis. The 5th paragraph) which honest men may differ. Butin leaving voluntarily 
of the 23d seciion of the Act of 1854, provides that Direc-| rather than submit to the new regulation, which the 
tors may dismiss teachers “at any time, for incompetency,| Board had the right to make, he thereby forfeited his claim 
cruelty, negligence or immorality ;” and the contract with! for the balance of the term. On the other hand, the Board 


the teacher has the same condition. But this summary) cannot mulct him in damages, for refusing to be mulched 


power is only to be exercised in extreme cases, in which 
an investigation would not make the facts plainer. For 
instance: Directors have personal knowledge of the fact, 
that a teacher absents himself day after day from school, 
or habitually comes to it after hours, and closes it too 
soon, or that he appears in schooi intoxicated, or that he 
uses profane language in school. Now, here no investi- 
gation is required, for the facts are already known to the 
tribunal which is to decide the case, and no excuse can 


with tobacco offal,—for the reason, that this would be 
a violation of the constitution, by subjecting him either to 
**a cruel punishment” or an “ ez post facto law.”’ 

199. Question: What is your opinion in regard to the 
use of the Testament, as a class-book for reading ?—Citi- 
| zen of Montgomery county. 

Answer: That it is not a suitable class-book for learn- 
ing to read. It contains passages of all degrees of diffi- 
culty, from the most simple words, to those, including pro- 





palliate or justify them. Instant dismissal is the duty of | per names of the most difficult orthography and pronun- 
the Board ; and the delay of a formal investigation would| ciation. Hence, to be used as a class-book, the privilege 
be an injury to the pupils. of selection must be conceded to the Teacher. But, as 


But when the charges rest only in the assertion of others, | this privilege may possibly be used for sectarian purposes, 
and may or may not be well found®d,—it would seem to| the better way is not to incur that danger. Again, no 


be but common ‘justice for the Board to afford the accused’ thorough or efficient instruction in reading can be given, 
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without causing the pupil to analyze the sentiments 
of the lesson, under the instruction of the Teacher. 
also, if the Testament be used as a class-book, the door is 
wide open for sectarian interpretation. The true use of 


the Testament in school,is, as the word of God, to be) 


read reverently by the Teacher, or by the elder pupils in 
alternate verses, at the opening of the exercises, without 
note or comment, in the regular order of the chapters, and 
as the foundation upon which, in this christian land, are 
based the great principles of our social morality, and the 
laws of the land. 


ANSWERS TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


200. Question: May a County Superintendent, by 
virtue of his office, administer an oath to a witness, during 
an investigation before a Board of Directors ?—Couniy 


Superintendent. 


Answer: He may not. No such authority is confer- 
red on him by law. In such cases a Justice of the Peace 
or Alderman should be called in. 

201. Question: Are directors justifiable in dismissing 
a teacher, because he boards at a tavern which is not of 
good report ?—County Superintendent. 

ANSWER: It is certainly a suspicious circumstance for 
a teacher to board at a low or disreputable tavern ; and if 
his own general conduct shows that he selects such a house 
out of love for the society there met, he should not be re- 
tained as the instructor and guide of youth. But the mere 
fact of boarding at such a place, if the teacher’s own gene- 
ral conduct be irreproachable otherwise, would not form a 
sufficient justification for his dismissal. It may be, that no 


other convenient place can be had, or that family or other | 


considerations take him there,—his own conduct being 
above just complaint. Still, it is a suspicious circumstance; 


and though of itself not justifying summary dismissal, it | 


should prevent the employment of the same teacher the 
next year, unless a change in this respect is promised ;— 
for good example, as well as good instruction, is due from 
the teacher to the school. 

202. Question: Iam advised by several directors and 
requested by many teachers, to open a Normal school next 


summer. Our schoo] term is short, and I will be disen- 
gaged from official duties from May till September. I am 


offered the use of an Academy building for the purpose. | 
The design is to have two sessions of six months each, | 


and each complete in itself. The only charge to the attend- 
ing teachers will be about $1 for the use of the building. 
Shall I do it ?—Cownty Superintendent. 

ANSWER: 
Superintendent are those of examining teachers and visit- 
ing the schools. These are to be postponed and neglected 


for no other; and all the time of the officer is to be devo- 


ted to them, while there are any teachers to be examined, 
or schools open for visitation. If, however, there be part 
of the year, in any county, when neither of these duties 


are to be attended to, the County Superintendent can make | 


no better use of his time than by giving instruction to the 
teachers ;—provided that no charge is made for his servi- 
ces, and no certificates issued at such Normal Institutes. 
If his salary is insufficient, he is to look to the directors or 
the Legislature for its just increase ; and teachers certifi- 
cates can only be issued, legally, after an examination in 
the proper district, in the presence of the directors. 

203. Question: Canthe Directors of a District opposed 
to the school system, fix the school month at, say ten 
days, pay their teachers in proportion, and thus obtain 
their District’s share of State appropriation; when in 
reality only forty days were taught, instead of four months? 
County Superintendent. 


Answer: Certainly not. Even if it were supposable, 


Here | 


The first duties of the office of County | 


}as it is not, that the President of the Board would swear 
that forty days were four months, the school department 
| would take the responsibility of refusing to pay the Dis- 
trict appropriation upon such a certificate, if informed of 
the attempted fraud, by the proper County Superinten- 
dent. When, in reply to question 145, in the December 
No. of this Journal, it was said that, “‘ the number of days 
that the Directors of a District require of their Teachers 
to constitute a month’s teaching, shall in all cases, be the 
month which will be recognized by this Department,” to 
‘entitle the District to its State appropriation,—it was only 
|meant that Directors should have the latitude of choosing 
between the Lunar and the Calendar months, with or 
without the Saturdays, as they and their Teachers might 
agree on. But less than the Lunar month, with all the 
Saturdays and Sundays omitted, never will be recognized 
as the school month ; though, by the act of the parties to 
the Teacher’s contract, more than that may be included, if 
they think proper. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE JANUARY REPORTS OF 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Nearly all our Direc- 


204. Supt. CALHOUN, Armstrong: 
tors are in favor of each district purchasing the school 
books out of the public fund. This would at once effect 
uniformity and be economical. 
Supt. Carotuers, Beaver: Our schools are mostly 
doing well. There are a few exceptions. At the visita- 
tion, I made such suggestions to the Teachers as appear- 
ed proper, and mentioned the matters of deficiency also 
to the Directors. Ifno improvement is made, these teach- 
| ers will be omitted from the list next year. 

Supt. Stcaroos, Bedford: The greatest difficulty was 
the want of a sufficient number of competent Teachers. 
| I have induced several to come from other counties; but 
|some of our schools are still unsupplied. 


Surt. Mitcue rt, Blair: Addressed the young folk by 
special appointment at a school house in Allegheny Dis- 
trict, had a full attendance, and have since heard that the 
effect was good. 

Supt. Copurn, Bradford: I have lectured more 
season than formerly,—with what result is yet to be de- 
cided. 

Supt. OverHOLT, Bucks: The pract:ce has been adopt- 


this 


,ed of holding evening meetings in the different districts, 
and of speaking to the citizens on educational subjects. 


Supt. HoLanan, Centre: Our County Institute at Boals- 
School affairs in Centre are 
Districts will soon 


| burg was quite successful. 
| beginning to look upwards. 
| grade their schools. 


Several 


Supt. Wooprurr, Chester: Nearly all the teachers re- 
port, that no parents visit the schools. There are excep- 
|tions, however; Phenixville, for example,—where the 
{ 


Directors and some leading citizens visit them frequently ; 


‘and they have the result in good schools. 


Supt. Broomatt, Clearfield: In visiting,—generally 


}jisten, and when invited, take charge of a class, or sug- 
| gest improvements to the teacher at the close of the visit. 
Supt. Berry, Clinton: The settlement of local disputes 
| caused some trouble and delay ; but I am happy to say, 
that satisfactory arrangements have been made in every 
instance. 


Supt. AprpLeEMAN, Columbia: 101 Teachers, of whom 
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80 are now teaching in this county, registered their names 
at our late Institute. It was one of the best ever held in 
the county. Want of uniformity in text-books, is the 
chief difficulty in the schools. j 

Supt. Mirriin, Cumberland: There is a great lack of 
attention to ventilation in the school houses; most of 
them having no sash-spring to admit of lowering the upper 
sash, and depending solely on the raising of the lower 
one. Several also are destitute of the necessary out- 
buildings. 

Suprr. Incram, Dauphin: The want of suitable text- 
books is a great draw back in many schools; the parents 
refusing to purchase them, though the Directors have 
adopted a uniform series. 

Supr. Deans, Delaware: Would it not be well to call 
aconvention of County Superintendents at Harrisburg, 
or some central part, this winter? 

Answer: There will be no such convention till about 
the latter part of next May; when a meeting of a some- 
what different kind from those heretofore held, will take 
place at Harrisburg.—\State Superintendent. 











Supt. SHOEMAKER, Franklin: Formerly I gave notice 
to Teachers and Directors of the time of visiting, and it 
had a good effect, though I found the schools were gen- 
erally prepared forme. This year I give no notice, and 
thus have a better opportunity of seeing the schools in 
their every day condition. 

Supt. Bortman, Indiana: We have more spirited 
‘6 Jive’? teachers in the county, than ever before. 

Supr. Evans, Lancaster: I am trying to induce the 
Boards, to appoint one of their number to visit the schools 
monthly; and to make this practice productive of im- 
provement, I state the deficiencies which exist in each of 
the schools; so that the eye of the visiting member may 
be directed to the proper point. This course seems bene- 
ficial. 

Supt. Morrison, Lawrence: Some Districts have a 
short term before harvest, a short term after harvest, and 
a short winter term,—changing teachers twice, and in 
some cases, three times. This is most injurious; and I 
am endeavoring to persuade Directors to have but one 
term. 

Supt. Butter, Montour: I am entertained with the 
greatest hospitality by the Directors, with whom I re- 
main over night; and they almost invariably accompany 
me to the schools next day. 

Supt. Kinp, Northampton: I spent two days, by invi- 
tation, at the Bucks County Teachers’ Institute. 

Remark: This is a good practice, when the time can be 
spared from home duties. By this means, the visiting 
officer can acquire much knowledge of use to him in his 
own county; and the time thus spent, can be reckoned as 
devoted to official duty. 


Supt. Uxp, Northumberland: I find the schools general- 
ly in a promising condition, and under the care of faith- 
ful and competent Teachers. 

Supr. Kerr, Perry: The great draw back, is a want 
of uaiformity in text-books. Purchasing the books by the 
Directors, is the only plan that will at once and completc- 
ly remedy this evil. 

Surr. Futmer, Pike: The greatest difficulties are the 
division of the school term into Summer and Winter 
schools, and the want of uniformity in books. 
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Supt. Lewis, Potter: Our Educational Association has 
obtained a column in our county paper, for educational 
matter, to be edited by a committee of three ; as a condi- 
tion of membership, each member of the association, on 
being called on by the committee, is to furnish an article. 


Supr. Krewson, Schuylkill: Large and well made 
| blackboards have been irtroduced into several of the 
| schools, during last month. 

| Remark: Before incurring the expense of wooden 
| blackboards, it would be well for Superintendents and 
| Directors to inquire about the various compositions now 
in use for that purpose. They are much cheaper, and 
|some of them preferable to the wooden surface.—State 
Superintendent. 





Supr. ALLEMAN, Snyder: The great draw backs are, the 
|low salaries of teachers and the great variety of text- 
| books. 


Super. Stutzman, Somerset: Summit District is raising 
|@ fine building for a Central High school forthe township, 
which, with the fixtures, will cost $2000. This was a 
non-accepting district till 1854. 

Supt. BuLLARD, Susquehanna: The most serious diffi- 
culty is a want of proper order and discipline, and of 
thoroughness in the manner of teaching in many of the 
schools. 


Supr. Jouns, Tioga: The system and I may say the 8u- 
perintendency, are beginning to be looked on as no Utopian 
scheme ; and that it is cheaper to keep children in sehool 
than in alms-houses and jails. 

Supt. Date, Venango: The greatest difficulty is that of 
getting Directors and citizens to visit or take an interest 
in the schools. Oil”? is king here, for the present. 

Supt. Jacx, Westmorelond: There is a lack of interest 
among many of the citizens and teachers; but this has 
always been so, and I think it is decreasing. 

Super. Dewitt, Wyoming: I have visited only 18 schools 
in the month, having been much occupied by local difficul- 
ties in some of the Districts. 

Supt. Brarr, York: I have pursuaded several of the 
Boards to make the attendance of Teachers at the Dis- 
trict Institutes, a part of the contract with the board, 
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Original Communications, 
LEARNING TO READ.—NO. 5. 

The progress of a class in elementary reading, 
depends very much on the manner of the teacher. 
His style of address, should be such as to interest 
each one of the class; to do this, requires variety, 
spirit, and devotedness on the part of the teacher. 

One may be a good reader, without being a tol- 
\erable teacher of reading; and when a teacher is 
'satisfied, merely with his ability to read, his instruc- 
|tion is not of much value. Vocal reading is so 
|much of an art, that it presents difficulties in its 
teaching, peculiar to itself, though of an order com- 
mon to 4ll arts, 

Pupils differ much in the control of their museu- 
lar systems. Some can, with apparent ease, pro- 
duce the most complicated motions, while others 
can hardly walk with safety. 
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The good teacher of reading, is a real necessity, 
to those pupils, who by nature or habit, have not 
easy control over the expressive faculties. Read- 
ing with them, is not like arithmetic,—it cannot be 
“thought out,” even by persevering application ; 
mentally, they may be good readers, but physically, 
they are not of this world! These remarks are 
made here, because the material of classes, that are 
in the Second and Third Readers, is harder to mould 
into proper shape, than that of classes “ beginning 
to read.” 

So,—to introduce practical illustrations, suppose 
that a class has just commenced a “Second Read- 
er :?”’— 

First. Before combining words into language, the 
new words of the lesson should be well known, not 
in relation to sense, but as words merely; if the 
language of the lesson be familiar, the scholar 
is often able to guess quite correctly, what the 
words might be, if not what they are. 

Second. Have a thorough drill on all words of the 
lesson, as to enable each pupil to speak every word 
with ease and promptness. The exercise on words 
is often of no account, for the reason, that instead 
of a lively drill, there is a heavy drag, each word 
crawling out of the scholar’s mouth, sluggard like. 

A style of exercising on words, common to many 
schools, may be represented thus :—r-u-d-e, de-sk, 
win-dow, ca-re-less, &c., each word sung in a mon- 
otonous tone, soporific in its effects! One of the 
best methods of cultivating promptness of the voice 
organs, is to take a vowel sound, as the Italian a; 
let the class sound it long, as a—h, then shorter, 
and shorter, until the class have reached the short- 
est sound they can make of the required quality ; 
then introduce the sound into a word as, farm with 
a similar exercise, until the class can say farm, in- 
stead of fa-r-m. 

A drill of this kind with all the vowel sounds, 
will remove the difficulty in a short time. 

Third. It is supposed now, that the class knows 
all the words of the lesson, and are able to speak 
them independently of any association of position, 
or relation of sense. The words now are to be 
spoken as expressing thought, the thought depend- 
ing on the combination of words. 

If the members of the class are not really dull, 
are capable of thinking, and have thought about the 
lesson, they may be allowed to read it, as seems to 
them to be correct. If any one of the class, or a 
majority, has the wrong rate, emphasis, or inflec- 
tion, let any pupil who wishes, make the correction 
by reading the same words, not by saying “ read too 
fast,” “ didn’t let his voice fall at the period,” &c.— 
Then let those who are incorrect in their expres- 
sion, “try again ;” if the difficulty is not conquer- | 
ed in this way, the teacher may give instruction by | 
illustrations of a familiar character, so as to show. 


the class that they really understood the principle, 
but not the manner of application. 

Suppose a class have the following to read, and 
they do not read it in a natural style, a part not 
making the right inflection, and another reading the 
whole on the same key :—“ But where are you going,” 
asked the lady kindly. “ Have you no father or moth- 
er to take care of you ?” 

The teacher may look out of the window and 
speak, “John, where are you going?” the class re- 
peating it after him, until they apply their natural 
voice to the expression. Then the teacher may 
speak, “TTave you got your book which you left at 
home?” class repeating as before; then have the 
class read the two questions in the extract. “ But 
Have you neo father or mother 
Then have the class read the 


where are you going? 
to take care of you?” 
first question and stop, while the teacher reads the 
words, “asked the lady kindly,” in the proper key, the 
class then reading the second question, after which, 
the class may read the whole. If some of the class 
do not lower the voice on the words, asked the lady 
kindly, they may be taught by means of the board 
or “exaggeration.” By “ exaggeration” is meant, a 
reading, not of itself correct, but the effect of which 
ts to correct, 

The eye is often of great use to scholars in get- 
In the 


supposed case, let the teacher write on the board 


ting the proper inflections and key notes. 


these words, in the form presented : 


JOHN ! 


Joun, 

said the lady kindly. 
By thus presenting the difficulty, the pupil will 

have two helps—ear and eye. 
The teacher may read what he has written, using 
a pointer with a motion “up and down,” as his 
voice goes through the changes; then let the class 
repeat it after him, until all see that the inflection 
of the voice is as natural to scholars as to teachers. 
Again. Suppose that a class read—As John sat 
by the window, he heard tome one call—“ O, John, 
come here !’’—and do not raise their voices from the 


key note on the words—O, John, come here !—write 





on the board— 

As I was walking along, a man cried, Stop! 
After the class have no difficulty in raising their 
voices on stop, let them try the sentence in their 
lesson, 

‘hese illustrations are given to show the use of 
the blackboard in teaching reading; hardly a ‘es- 
son can be found in our reading books, which can- 
not be illustrated to the class on the board. After 
the class are familiar with the idea of the board 
method, mere dashes may be written as:—— —, 
used as a sort of musical notation. 

The use of the board takes time, and where there 
are many bad habits to be eradicated, it is not best 
to use it for an aid in every case, or in a majority. 
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The teacher’s “ power of eloquence” is the greatest| Before allowing 
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a class in the ‘ Second Reader,” 


influence that he can use in clearing his pupils from| to read poetry as a lesson, the selection should be 


the bonds of bad habits ; he must, jn a true sense, 


| analyzed in respect to its sense—so that the child- 


be eloquent—the heart of eloquence is earnestness. | ren may see, that what is generally called poetry, 


“ Exaggeration,” 
removing difficulties in elocution. 
his words in a weak tone; if the teacher gives him 
samples of words as they should be read, the pupil 
imitates, and reproduces the same weak tones ; but 
if, instead, the teacher exaggerates, the pupil by 
striving to do a great thing, will make a sound of 
the desired quantity. If a teacher wishes a quan- 
tity of sound represented by o, he must give an ex- 
ample represented by O. 

lime in speaking words: Pupils sometimes have 
a habit of pronouncing words in a biting manner, 


not easy and flowing—this can be remedied by| 
“exaggeration ;” let them imitate the teacher in| 


pronouncing words with great length of time, still 
of a natural inflection, as: 
Change of Key Note: A pupil has difficulty in 


raising and lowering his voice, as in this example : | 
Let, 


“No,” said the teacher, * he has told the truth.” 
the instructor speak a similar example for imita- 
tion, as: “‘ No,” said the boy, *“* your book is not on 
my desk,”—speaking the words, said the boy, in a 


tone much lower than would be correct; the pupil | 
by aiming very low, will come near,to the note de-| 


sired, 
Rhetorical, and other pauses : 
But a field is different from a 


A class, or a pupil, 
reads the following : 
garden,—in this manner :— 

Buta —fieldis—different/rom—agarden,—the teacher 
may repeat the sentence exaggerating the pauses, 
as: But a field 


is different — — from 
——a— garden. When aclass have examples 
of an oral character, as above, they soon “ cut 
loose” from ‘old fogy.” 

The pointe res 
the teacher 
musician. 


The pointer is often as useful to 
of Eloeution, as the baton is to the 

Scholars are often helped by the graceful motions 
of the wand—pointing to the ceiling when the voice 
is to be raised, to the floor where it is to fall—hori- 
zontally, when a monotone is desired, &c., &c. 

Poetry. 

Children love poetry, but they seldom read it. The 
stanza below, is from “ Sander’s Second Reader.” 


Wuo makes the soft wind blow ? 
Who makes the bright sun shine ? 
The flowers and grass that grow 
Around this path of mine? 
Who makes the shady trees arise, 
And spreads their boughs beneath the skies ? 


This is a popular reading. 


Whomakes the softwind blow— 
Whomakes thebright sun-shine— 
Thflowers ngrassthat grow— 
Aroundthis pathofmine— 

Whomakes theshady treésarise— 
Nspreads theirboughs beneaththe skies— 


This is one of the best aids in| means something ! 
A pupil speaks | 
| the class repeat after the teacher : 


pee” | bo- -ld, fa—il, «&e } 


' 


To break up the connecting, sing-song way, have 
g g a ’ 


Wuo makes—the soft wind ? 

Who makes—the bright sun? 

| Who makes—the flowers and grass ? 
Who makes—the shady trees ? 
Who spreads—their boughs ? 


| Then the class may read after the teacher : 


Who makes—the bright sun—shine ? 
The flowers and grass—that grow— 
Around this path—of mine ? 
Who makes—the shady trees—arise, 
And spread their boughs—beneath the skies ? 


| 
Wuo makes—the soft wind—blow ? 
| 


As poetry in our primary Readers is generally 


composed of easy words, it is not advisable, “the 
first time through,” to give out a selection of poetry 
as a /esson, but to exercise the class until they have 
'some idea of the kind of study necessary for a les- 
son in verse, 

Young pupils will get the true manner of reading 
poetry quite readily, by repeating selections after 
The board is a valuable auxiliary in 
teaching the reading of poetry. A stanza can be 
| written in this way :— 


the teacher. 


| ““T] hear a pretty bird, but hark! I cannot see it 
anywhere; Q, it is a little lark singing in the morn- 
ing air. Little lark, do tell me why you are sing- 
ing in the sky ?” 

Few will have trouble in reading it correctly, 
when thus presented to the eye. 
Reader,” the class 
should be expected to know every word, not “ to 
and to read the sense with con- 
The instruction should be 
confined to articulation, pureness of tone, Ortheepy, 
and the thought. 


In reviewing the “ Second 


call a word over,” 


siderable correctness. 


Teachers will bear in mind, that many of these 
suggestions are for things as they are, not as they 


ought to be. 


Principal faults of primary readers. 


ist. They are not “ wide awake.” 

2nd. They have indistinct articulation. 

3rd. They know but a few words. 

4th. They think, reading is saying or spelling out 
words, 

Remedies. 

Ist. A live teacher. 

2nd. A daily drill on Elementary sounds. 

3rd. Should not read a lesson, until each word is 


‘as familiar as the face of the teacher. 

| 4th. They should understand, that reading is 
| talking thoughts that are represented by the print- 
|ed words. H. 8. Jonzs, 

| Erie, Pa., Dec. 1860. 
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ARITHMETICAL INSTRUCTION.—NO. 7. 

Having presented a logical outline of arithmetic, 
and arithmetical instruction, the next things in 
order are, first, a complete development of the 
science of Arithmetic, from the stand point of our 
logical outline, and, secondly, a system of instruc- 
tion, based upon the principles established in the 
logical outline of arithmetical instruction. Defer- 
ring the former for the present, we take up the 
subject of arithmetical instruction. Those who are 
interested in these articles, will please refer to the 
second number, as that, in logical order, should 
have followed Nos. 3, 4, and 5. 

From the stand point of instruction, Arithmetic 
may be divided into three parts, viz: Oral Arith- 
metic, Mental Arithmetic, and Written Arithmetic.— 
Although these departments are not in every re- 
spect distinct from each other, yet after much re- 
flection, we have concluded, that the subject can 
be most clearly presented under these heads. We 
will first consider Oral Arithmetic, the importance 
of which, we regret to say, is very generally unap- 
preciated. 

In number 2, we gave some suggestions for teach- 
ing counting, and established some principles for 
instruction inAddition and Substraction. We now 
proceed to the application of them. In presenting 
these processes with sensible objects, the numeral 
frame is an invaluable piece of apparatus. We would 
not advise an exclusive dependence upon it, how- 
ever, since objects found in the school room, as 
books, pens, lines on the blackboard, &c., serve to 
give variety, and therefore interest to the exercises. 
Since it is the main object of this elementary in- 
struction, to make pupils ready and accurate in the 
mechanical processes of the fundamental rules, 
much of the present article is devoted to exercises 
of this character. 

Assuming that the pupils can count, that Addi- 
tion and Subtraction should be taught simultane- 
ously, and with concrete objects,—we present the 
following practical exercises :— 

Teacher takes some object as a book in his hand, 
and asks: “How many books have I in my hand ?” 

Pupils answer, “ One book.” 

Teacher, putting another book in the same hand, 
asks, ‘“ How many books have I now ?” 

P. “ Two books.” 

7. “How many then are one book and one book?” 

P. “ Two books.” 

1. “Two books then are how many ?” 

“ One book and one book.” 
“T will take one book away; now how many 


9)? 


» 
books remain 

P. “Qne book.” 

7. “One book taken from two books, leaves how 
many books?” 





P, “One book.” 
Let the teacher proceed in this manner, increas- 
ing two, three, four, &c., up to twelve with one, each 
time reversing the addition by a subtraction, as il- 
lustrated above. Then commence with one and in- 
then 


process diminishing three by two, and thus ¢ 


crease it by two, obtaining three; reverse the 
ntinue 
until twelve is increased by two and fourteen dimin- 
three, 


ished by two. Proceed in the same way with 


four, &c., until the pupils can add and subtract by 


ones, twos, threes, &c., up to twelves. 
to be 
principally relied upon, sinve it would be inconven- 


For this exercise the numeral frame is 


ient to employ books or similar objects when the 
numbers become large. Objects, however, should 
not be employed any longer than there is a real 
need of them. Pupils soon acquire the ability to 
use numbers abstractly,—that is, to think a number 
independent of objects, and when this is attained, 
the frame, &c. are no longer of any assistance to 
The teacher should attempt to lead them 


The 


them. 
from the objects very early in the course. 
method will be explained in the proper place. 


Exercisk 2d. <A valuable exercise for the pupils 


in attaining readiness in adding and subtracting, is 


the following: Let the teacher name two numbers, 


and require the pupils to give first their sum and 


then difference,; thus, teacher says, “ five and two.” 


Pupils: “5 and 2 are 7, and 2 from 5 leaves 3,."— 


After a little practice, or even at first if preferred, 


they may abbreviate, by merely saying, ‘ the sum is 


” 


7, the difference 3,” or merely “7,—3. 


To vary this, the boys may give the sum, and the 


girls the difference, and vice or, if the class 


versa; 


is all of one sex, a division may be made, one part 


In 


exercises 


giving the sum and the other, the difference. 


} 
i 


this, as well as in all these elementary 


care should be taken, that small numbers be used 


at first, increasing them gradually, until the pupils 
} 


attain the ab lity to use larger numbers with ease 


and accuracy. 
Another valuable exercist 


Exercise 3d. con- 


sists in the teacher’s selecting some number, and 
then giving one part of this number himself, re- 
quiring the pupils to give the other part. For ex- 
ample,—suppose 12 to be the number selected—the 


teacher says four, pupils reply « teacher, 


seven, pupils, five, &c. This isa od exercise in 


subtraction, and one that may be employed with 
great advantage. It may be applied to ascertain- 


ing how much “ change” a person should receive 
: I 
in sum, and 


at a store,—an article costing a certai 
As 


led upon this 


the buyer handing the clerk a given amount. 
the pupils advance, they should be dri 
latter exercise, until they can readily determine the 
amount of “change” to be received under given 


circumstances. I have known good arithmeticians 





Entered according to Act of Congress, in ‘the year 1860, by Epwarp Brooks, in the Clerk’s Office of the Eastern 
District of Pennsylvania. 
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to make great mistakes, in this very angie pro-|at a two weeks more, during which time, the 








blem. | pupils will recite from ten to twenty lessons. The 
Exercise 4th. The following exercise will also |system of hearing eight or ten recitations a day, on 


be found valuable, in making pupils ready and accur-|as many different subjects, or of rehearsing a chap- 
ate in these elementary mechanical processes. Let|ter on Geography, embracing some six or eight dis- 


the teacher place two columns of figures A. S. (tinct topics, such as boundaries, localities, rivers, 
as indicated in the margin. Call the first 1 1 | mountains, products, climate, &c., in thirty min- 
column additive, and the second subtrac- 2 2 j|utes, is objected to on the ground, that no perma- 
tive. The teacher then with the pointer, 3 3 |nent impression is made, the mind having no time 
will indicate the number, the operation 4 5  /for reflection. 

being indicated by the column. When 5 5 The writer started out by dividing the subject of 


ao 


he points to figures in ghe first column, 6 | Geography into twelve parts, and by suggesting, that 


the numbers which they indicate willbe 7 7 the class be required to study each for at least two 
added, but when he points to any figure 8 8 |weeks, which, (with the aid of the teacher, in lec- 
in the second column, the number indi- 9 9 | turing, pointing on the maps, illustrating with the 


cated will be subtracted from the result previously globe, reading from other books, and repeating 
obtained. This exercise will afford much variety frequently the same lesson, requiring the pupils to- 
and interest, even with quite advanced pupils. |wards the close of the time, to explain to him what 
Exercise 5th. The pupils should be required to | ‘he formerly explained to them,) will make any class, 
add by twos, threes, &c., merely naming results, as| of ordinary ability, adepts in that part of the gen- 
follows : 2, 4, 6, 8, &c.; 3, 6,9, &c. Commence also | era) subject. The present topic may be introduced 
at one and count by twos, thus: 1, 3, 5, 7, &c., and | ‘in the same way to the class; the time set apart for 
two to count by threes ; as,1, 4, 7, &c., 2, 5,8, &c.,| the first recitation, being entirely occupied in a lec- 
continuing the addition in each case, as far as it | ture by the teacher, something like the following: 


may be thought advisable. Let the pupils be ex-| 
ercised in a similar, in adding by fours, fives, &e., | 
up to twelves. 

These exercises may be conducted sometimes in 
concert and at others singly. While one is adding 
alone, let others keep careful watch for errors; agood 
degree of interest may thus be created, each pupil 
trying to obtain the largest sum, before making a 
mistake. The old method of “ trapping” or 
up,” may be combined with this exercise with great 
advantage. 
the class and increase on its way to the foot, when | 
the one below who 
it going above the one who made it. In this way 
addition becomes an interesting game, a play, and 


a going 
Let the number begin at the head of | 


a mistake is made, rectifies 


not a task to cry over. 
It is evident, that the teacher can give great! 
riety to these exercises, and no where is variety | 
more emphatically the “spice of life,” than in the 
school Woe to the teacher, that cannot 
spice his instructions with variety,—with him in- 


room. 


place most cheerless and repulsive. 


Normal School, Dec. 1860. Epwarp Brooks. 


GEOGRAPHY---NO. 8. 
Having spent two weeks with the class, on the 


ileft 
| The lower animals are distinguished from each 


” 


The “‘ Animal Kingdom,” which presents a very 
‘important part of Geography, commences with man 
and runs down to animalcule, or to life and motion 
which cannot be discovered with the naked eye.— 
Of the human race, there are five general divisions, 
and at least fifteen sub-divisions. Every pupil is 
familiar with at least three of these. The white, 
the black and the red man, almost every child has 
and it has also noticed the remarkable con- 
trast in their characteristics. The yellow and the 
as characteristic, are not so 
well known to pupils in our locality, yet their re- 
| presentations on paper are strikingly peculiar. The 
‘subordinate divisions of the human race, will be 


seen, 


i brown races, though 


for a succeeding chapter. 


‘other in a number of ways, some of which will be 
given, and the pupils will be required to remember 
as many as they can, and towards the close of two 


'week’s exercise on this subject, they will be required 
|to repeat them. 
deed, as with his pupils, will the school room be a} 


There is the vertibrated animal, or animal with 
back-bone, such as beasts and fishes ;—the mollus- 


|cous animal, such as the oyster, or snale ;—-the arti- 
me gye animal, such as have joints in the shell ;— 


and radiated animal, such as have only one cen- 


tral vital organ. Then there is the solid-footed, 


subject of the last article.—confining them exclu- | ithe cloven-footed, the toe-footed, the web-footed, 
sively to that subject and lecturing, or reading ex- ‘the four-footed, the six-footed, the forty-footed, and 
tracts from other works, pertinent to the topic | the hundred-footed animal, &c. Then there is the 


under consideration,—the teacher can introduce, by | 


a short lecture, the subject of the “ Animal King- 
dom,” or some other theme of equal importance, 
and confine the attention of the class to that, for 





Carriverous animal, which means flesh-eating ;— 
\the Graniverous animal, grain-eating ;—the Gram- 
niverous animal, feeding on grass ;—the farinacious 
animal, feeding on flowers, or the pollen of flowers, 
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such as the bee herbivorous onimal, 
herbage, &c. Again, there is the beast, or land 





living 


on could be got 


animal ;—the bird, or air animal;—the fish, or water 


animal, and the amphibia, or water and land animal, 
We have also the red blooded, the white blooded, 
the cold blooded and the warm blooded animal.— 
Most fishes are cold blooded, and most worms are 
white blooded. 
wool animal and the hair animal. In practice, this 
is animportant division. Then there is the Arctic 
animal, the Tropical animal, and the animal pecu- 
liar to the Temperate Zones. Again, there is the 
domestic animal, such as are easily tamed, and the 
wild, or or such as cannot be 
tamed. 


Then, 


ferocious animal, 
There is also the rodentia, or tooth anima! 
and the edentata, or toothless animal. There are 
many more distinctions, such as the Crustacea 
(clawed) Cetacea, (whale) &c.; but these are suffi- 
cient for practical exercise in a school room. Some 
are much more important than others, such as fur 
and wool, tropical and arctic animals. 


After this lecture for the first recitation, let the 
teacher take Warren’s Physical Geography (which 
every teacher should have), or some other Physical 
Geography and a small magnifying glass, and let 


him show each pupil, the chart of plants, of the| 


former subject, or of beasts and birds, of the pre- 
sent lesson, through that’ glass, and thus teach 
them where and how to find the peculiar localities 
of animals generally. This is a pleasing, interest- 
ing and most useful exercise. 
wears a feather, can find the ostrich in the north of 
Africa, and the one who wears furs, can find the 
original owner in Siberia or British America. 


boy who sleighs, will find the buffalo in the Great | fights ? 


up on muslin, : 


could be sold in any quantities. In their absence, 
the magnifying glass applied to small charts, will 
‘supply this desideratum. An ingenious teacher 


there is the fur animal, the! 


could paint, in time, a panorama of the most use- 


The fir 
should receive a premium from the Stat 


ful animals and vegetables. st who does so 


Now, as an exercise in the class, let the pupils 
‘tell how a Dog defends himself; he bites ;—a Horse, 
he kicks ;—an Ox, he horns ;—a Bee, it stings;— 


a Whale, 


crushes :—a 


a Cat, it scratches ;—a Sheep, it butts ; 
it strikes; Boa it 
Porcupine, &e. 


—a Constrictor, 


How many kinds of bears can any pupil name? 


The White Bear of the Arctic Regions; the 
Grizzly Bear of the Rocky Mountains; the com- 
mon Black Bear of America; the Malay Bear ;— 
the Thibet Bear; the Bosneo Bear, &c. How 
many kinds of Dogs? Where are wild Dogs found ? 
Prairie Dogs? &c. What animals furnish furs ?— 
What animals furnish wool? Wh are each 
found? Of what are Cashmere shawls made? What 
animal furnishes musk, so much used? Of what is 
leather made? What country produces the best 


hides? Why? Of what are kid gloves made ?— 


Where is the rein deer found? How many uses 
jare made of the rein deer? How are honey bees 
igoverned? How ants? Name some domestic ani- 


The little girl who | 


mals? Name some ferocious animals, and tell where 
animals ? 


each is found? Name some gregarious 
Mention some migratory animals? Are fishes mi- 
| ‘ , . : . 
igratory? What kind of dog, did Dr. Kane and 


The Boar hunted? 


Where is the wild 
have public Bull- 


Let each 


other Arctic explorers use? 
What country 
Name the most useful animal. 


West, while the boy who intends to go to Califor-| pupil furnish one reason, to show, that the animal 
nia, to fight the grizzly bear, can locate his resi- | (he has named is useful. Close the exercise by sing- 


dence on the Rocky mountains. 


the Cordilleras, the other of Kamschatka, the Hy- | 
ena of Persia, the Leopard of Central Africa, the | 


Tiger ir. the jurgles of Siam, the Elephant of Cey- 
lon, or the Kangaroo of Australia, car be traced 
as effectually to their lurking places, as though one 
were actually hunting them. 


It is particularly urged, that the practice on this | 


lesson be continued for two weeks, with frequent 
reading from Buffon, Goldsmith, or some other 
writer on Natural History, or Animated Nature. 
A few lessons are of little or no use. The mind 
must be pressed to the subject, until a permanent 
impression be made. 

It is suggested here, that Panoramic views, de- 
signed for the school room, exhibiting mineral, 
animal and vegetable nature, as well as cities, 
river and mountain scenes, would be a much need- 
ed auxiliary in imparting knowledge to pupils in the 
school room. Long webs of maps, like Panoramic 
Views, that could be rolled up and out at pleasure, 





So the Badger of | ing :— 


**O come with me in my little canoe, 
Where the sea is calm, and the sky is 
O come with me, for I long to go 
To those isles where the Mango apples grow ! 
O come with me and be my love ; 

For thee the jungle’s depths I’ll rove ; 
I'll gather the honey-comb bright as gold, 
And drive the Elk to its secret fold! 
I’ll chase the Antelope over the pli 4in 
And the Tiger’s cub I’! bind with a chain, 
And the wild Gazelle with its silvery feet, 
Shall be for thee a play mate sweet !”’ 
Johnstown, Pa., Dec. 1860. B. 


lue ; 


S. M’CormMICK. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR—NO. 7 


There are a few words in the English language, 
which by reason of their peculiar character, often per- 


plex the pupil; and grammarians differ in their meth- 


ods of treating them, both in analysis and parsing. 


h 


They are the relative pronoun what, and who, w ici 
and what, with ever or soever, 

Before proceeding to the analysis of sentences 
I wish to offer some criticisms upon these words, 


and the methods of parsing them. For 


annexed. 


conveni- 
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ence, the remarks will be confined chiefly to the 
first,—what, but are generally applicable to the 
others. What as well as the rest, i8 usually called 
a compound relative pronoun, but there is no more 
propriety in calling it a compound relative pro- 
noun, because it performs more than one office, than 
there would be in calling the conjunctive adverb 
when, a compound adverb. The most common 
method of treating these words, is to resolve them 
into their equivalents, or rather to substitute their 
equivalents, and then take no further notice of | 
them ; just as you would correct a sentence in false | 
syntax, and then parse or analyze it. The practice! 
of substituting the equivalents, to show the true 
construction, is very proper and sometimes neces 
sary, but the correct rule in parsing, is, “ Parse al] 
words as good authors use them.” If you cannot 
do this in any case, call it false syntax. It is con- 
tended by some, that what always has an indefinite 
antecedent understood, and that it performs the 
office of a relative only. But it is sufficient proof 
to the contrary, that when we attempt to express 
an antecedent, we must omit the pronoun alto- 
gether and substitute another. We might with 
greater propriety call it an adjective pronoun in 
all cases, since it is sometimes used to qualify a noun 
expressed, and we may frequently, either express or 
omit the noun without changing the sense; as “I 
forget what he uttered,” or “I forget what words| 
he uttered.” | 

What performs the office of antecedent and rela- 
tion, in sentences like the following,—‘I will do} 
what is right;” and it may be the object of one, 
verb, and the subject of the other, as in that sen- 
tence ; or it may be the subject ‘of both verbs, as, 
“what was acquired by industry, was squandered 
by negligence ;” or it may be the object of both) 
I gave him what he wanted ;” or it may 
be in the predicate nominative after one verb and 
the subject, or object, of the other; as, “ his is 
what was expected,” or “ this is what 1 expected.” | 
The most simple and, I think, the most correct! 
method of parsing what, is the following :—* I will 
do what is right. What is a relative pronoun, per- 
forming the office of antecedent and relative. It| 
is here in the 3rd per. sing. and as an antecedent, | 
is in the objective case, governed by will do; as a | 
relative, it is in the nominative case to is. 


verbs; as “ 


Partial | 
analysis :—It is a declarative, compound sentence, | 
consisting of the independent clause, “I will do} 
what,” and the the dependent clause, “ what is| 
right ;” as may be seen by the substitution of | 
equivalent words; as, “I will do that which is) 
right.”— What was acquired by industry, was 
squandered by negligence.” The independent clause | 
is, “what was squandered by negligence ;” the de- 
pendent or relative clause is, “what was acquired | 
by industry.” That is, “the money (or property) | 








was squandered by negligence,” “which was ac- 
quired by industry.” Then what is equivalent to 
“money which,” and as each of these words is the 
subject of a different clause, so what is at the same 
time the subject of both clauses. 

The practice of substituting “ things which,” in 
ali cases, is objectionable, from the fact, that they 
are not always equivalent to what; and besides, this 
practice precludes all thought on the part of the 
pupil. 

The following sentence is found in “ Holbrook’s 
Normal Methods of Teaching:”—* Let the lad be- 
come what you wish him to be.” He disposes of 
* What is a pronoun, 
relative, double, equivalent to thing which.” “Thing, 
Which, the 
Now since thing 


what in the usual manner. 


the antecedent part, is a noun,” &c. 
relative part, is a pronoun, &c, 
and which are not parts of what, the latter word has 
not been parsed at all. Nor are these words equiv- 
alent to what, as may be seen by substituting them 
‘Let the lad become the 
The truth is, we 
cannot always substitute any definite antecedent 


in the place of what. 
thing which you wish him to be.” 


with the relative, which, in the place of what, as in 


this case. ‘“ That which” would be an equivalent 


‘expression, because, that is itself as indefinite as 


what, being a demonstrative pronoun, qualifying 
some indefinite word understood, 

There is another method of disposing of these 
pronouns, which appears to be consistent with the 
authorized method of disposing of other pronouns. 
For example, in the sentence,—“I do not know 
who did it,” the relative who has no antecedent, 
and is the subject of did, and the whole relative 
clause is the object of do know. So in all relative 
clauses expressing an indirect question, the rela- 
tive is the subject of the verb in the relative clause 
or predicate nominative after it; while the whole 
clause is the subject or object of the leading verb, or 
in the predicate nominative after it. “ Who did it, 
is not known.” “ Who did it,” is the subject of ts 
known, This principle is also applicable to other 
constructions; as, ‘I do not know how he did 
it ;” how he did it is not known. The dependent 
clause, in the first sentence, is the object of know, 
and in the second, it is the subject of is known,— 
And this method is authorized by good grammari- 
ans. Some, however, supply an antecedent to the 
relative whe, and substitute for how, and similar con- 
nectives, their equivalents, but who has not proper- 
ly any antecedent in indirect questions; and al- 
though, “the manner in which” is equivalent to 
how, yet there is no necessity of substituting these 


| words for it, except to show the office of the word. 


In doing this, we find that “ manner” becomes the 


|grammatical object of know, and “the manner in 


which he did it,” the logical object ;” but since we 
cannot separate how into antecedent and relative, 





ve 
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we can make no distinction between the logical and 
Now let us apply 
“T do not 


grammatical object of know. 
this same principle to the relative what. 
know what he said ;” I do not know the words he 
said. In the last sentence, words is the grammati- 
cal object of know, and “the words which he said,” 
is the modified or logical object. But, since 
performs the office of antecedent and relative, we 
cannot separate the grammatical object from the 
logical, and consequently the whole clause may be 
considered the direct object of know. I am aware 
that this method is not authorized by grammarians, 
but as it is applied to similar constructions, I see 
no reason why its application may not be extended 
to the class of words urder consideration. 
not pretend to say that this method is preferable 
to the former, but I think that either is preferable 
to the one so common in our grammars. 
“ Whatsoever he doeth shall prosper.” 

“Whatsoever he doeth,” is the subject of shall 
prosper, and whatsoever, is the object of doeth.— 
“This is what is wanted;” here the relative clause 
is in the predicate after is. In both sentences, and 


in all similar sentences, the relative clause performs 
the office of a noun. “I do not know what it is;” | 


“T do not know who he is.” What and who are in 


the predicate nominative after ts, and each relative 


clause is the object of know, performing the offices | 


of a noun. 
The former method of parsing what, is applicable 
to the compound relative pronouns. 


of “whoever,” there is at least a seeming objection; | 


because its form determines its case, and if we con- 
sider it asa double relative, that is, performing the 
office of antecedent and relative, it will necessarily 
happen, that we must sometimes parse it in the ob- 
jective, while its form shows it to be in the nomi- 
native. Grammarians generally consider the con- 
struction elliptical. 

By the second method which I have pointed out, 
the whole relative clause becomes the subject of the 
leading verb, or is the object of a preposition.— 
“« Whoever seeks, shall find. 
to come. The soldiers made proclamation, that they 
would sell the empire, to whoever would purchase it 
at the highest price.” 
ilar to the following: ‘Much depends on who is 
commander.” In this sentence, the relative clause is 
considered as the object of on, by all grammarians, 
I believe. If there is no ellipsis here, why should 
we attempt to supply one in the preceding sentence, 
before whoever ? 
ing of whoever, by saying it is equivalent to any one 


He bids whoever is thirst 


This last sentence is very sim- 


The common method of dispos- 


who, and then parsing, these words, is no better 
than the same method applied to what. 

Now let us examine the objection to the applica- 
tion of the first method of parsing what to whoever, 
on account of the case. 


what 


I do} 


In the case | 


- 
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| Can a pronoun, which is of one case, represent a 
noun in another case? ‘“ May God bless you and 
“Save me and mine.” Here 


yours,” yours and mine 


case, while tneir 
form shows them to be in the possessive case. I 


; 
‘know that Goold Brown, (and 


represent nouns in the objective 


this is denied by 
others ;) but he says “ Mine, when it suggests an 
ellipsis of the governing noun, is equivalent to my 
’ But in what sense can it be equiv- 
The 


land that noun,’ 
alent, unless it performs the office of both? 
phrase, my book represents the possesscr and thing 
| possessed, and if mine is equivalent, it must do the 
We might with propriety quote Goold 
“ But it should be remem- 


/same. 
Brown against himself, 
bered, that equivalence of meaning, is not sameness 
of grammatical construction ; and even if the con- 
struction be the same, to parse other equivalent 
words, is not really to parse the text that is given. 
A good parser, with the liberty to supply obvious 
ellipses, should know how to explain all good Eng- 
The unexpected length of this 


” 


lish as it stands. 
discussion, prevents me from giving any examples 
of oral analysis. J. P. Suerman, 
Pottsville, Jan, 1861. 


Aeports, BAdilvesses, &e. 





THE SPELLING BOOK. 
|An Essay read by W. A. Wixson, before the Lan- 
3, 1860. 


o, 


caster county Educational Association, Nov. 

The great revolution in methods of teaching, 
which has been going on in the common schools of 
this county, ever since the enactment of the school 
law of 1854, establishing the County Superinten- 
dency,—like all revolutions of which there is any 
record in the annals of mankind,—has brought in 
its train much that teachers of the present day be- 
‘lieve to be good, and also, unfortunately, much that 
the observing and unprejudiced instructor finds 
Unquestionably, our schools are 
Much that 


might have been considered by the observer of that 


reason to deplore. 
better than they were ten years ago. 


period as useless and injurious, has been removec. 
Old and often unmeaning methods of instruction 
have been superceded by others better adapted to 
the end in view. Text-books, for the use of pupils 
in our public schools are becoming better, because 
learned men are studying how to improve them.— 
The teacher’s ranks, too, are beginning to be com- 
posed of men who make mental labor the business 
of their lives, and not of persons who are unfit for 


any other occupation. 


3ut, notwithstanding this outward appearance 
| of prosperity it is manifest that, in many instances, 
| progression has not beenimprovement. Old meth- 
ods of teaching, which were useful but not showy, 
|have been thrown aside, merely because they were 
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old; and new methods, which are not useful but |sought, than in the teaching of orthography. The 
have very much the appearance of being so, have |great freshet of educational reform, besides bring- 
been substituted, merely because~they are new.—|ing along in its course much worthless matter, in 
Teachers in abusing the old and eulogizing the|jaddition to the really valuable material it has 
new, created unwarrantable expectations in the | brought within our reach, bas also swept away, in 
minds of parents. In endeavoring to satisfy these jits headlong, impetucus torrent, some old instruc- 
expectations, they unavoidably fell into the practice | tions which were worthy of a better fate. Promi- 
of making every attainment superficial. ‘ Prove | nent among these is, that humble ancestral legacy, 
to us that the new methods of teaching are prefer- |—The Spelling Book. 

able, and we will embrace them,” cried the people,| In the days of our fathers, the spelling book was 
stimulated to an injurious degree by well meant | the royal and only travelled road to the higher rea- 
misrepresentation. “ Prove to us that our children |ding book. After the child had mastered the alpha- 
have opportunities to learn more aud better than | bet,—which he did without knowing that there were 
school-boys a quarter of a century ago had, and | such things in existence as elementary sounds,— 
we will ungrudingly bear the increased expense.— |his father bought him a spelling-book, and his as- 


We will purchase blackboards, out-line maps, cards, 
charts, clocks, and even orreries and telluriums.— 
We are willing and able to do anything that is for 
our children’s benefit ; but we must first see that 
it is for their benefit.” 

That such requests were perfectly reasonable and 
right, every body must admit. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the parents being uneducated, were not quali- 
fied to discern real excellence in teaching, or real 
improvement in the minds of their offspring. As 
a natural consequence, frauds began to be perpe- 
trated ; although, of course, they were never called 
by that name, and in many cases, not even believed 
to be frauds, by the very actors themselves. Never- 
theless, they were frauds, beyond a doubt, and it is 
impossible for them to be considered as anything 
else. By a system of special preparation, in which 
teachers by long practice became very expert, it 


was found possible to put a false appearance on the | 
school, and to deceive, most effectually, school di- | 


rectors and visitors, not excepting the Superinten- 
dent himself. 

The great tendency of the times is to such meth- 
ods of imparting instruction, as are best calculated 
to elicit the approval of spectators. The doctrine 
80 universally and continually inculcated in this 
county, for the last six years, that parents are in 
duty and interest bound, to visit the school room 
and see that teachers discharge their duty faithfully, 
has not been without its share of influence in bring- 
ing about this state of affairs. The benefits de- 
rived from school visitations by patrons, may have 
been more than sufficient, in other directions, to 
over-balance the pernicious tendency just alluded 
to; yet, it may be seriously doubted, whether, in a 
school thronged with visitors day after day, through 
the whole year, there would be much real improve- 
ment. 

In nothing, perhaps, has this natural desire on 
the part of teachers to impart instruction, through 
the medium of contrivances calculated to catch the 
eye and tickle the fancy ofsschool visitors, been 
more harmful and more subversive of the true end 


‘cent of the hill of science began. He spelled 
|through the book ; went back and spelled through 
\it again,—repeating the process ten or a dozen 
‘times in the course of several years,—very proba- 
|bly without the slightest understanding of any rea- 
'son why he should do so ;—certainly, in many cases, 
|without any intention of benefitting himself and 
preparing for future usefulness, but rather like a 
horse in a bark mill, going through his routine of 
labor, because his master bid him doit. He not 
\only spelled words when looking on the leaves of 
his book, but he spelled them out of the book.— 
Nor was it long before he was able to conquer, 
triumphantly, any word that could be given to him, 
'which was contained in his little manual. 

He then made his transit to the Testament, or 
‘some higher reading book, or an abridged school 
history; and if the change disconcerted him some- 
what in the beginning, it was not long before he 
became wonderfully expert at pronouncing the 
| words of his reading lesson. Any one having had 
ischolars under his care, who had been previously 
trained in this manner, knows very well, that they 
|were not afflicted with the halting, stumbling man- 
iner of reading, which is so eminently characteristic 
of pupils now-a days. In fact, their fault, if fault 
it could be called, was that upon inspecting a word: 
‘they found out only too soon the proper manner of 
|pronouncing it. Their defect consisted in too rapid 
reading ; a fault which could not have existed with- 
lout a great familiarity with words. They read right 
‘along, never stopping to think how a word should 
|be pronounced, because they knew its pronuncia- 
|tion the moment it met their eyes. They evinced 
a sovereign disregard for commas, semicolons and 
‘periods, looking upon them very much as we might 


|suppose a horse looks upon the stones and clods of 
|dirt in his way—as objects to be run over or jumped 
‘over as quickly as possible, 

The spelling-book was their companion at all 
When one had been thoroughly mastered, 
it was not uncommon for another and more difficult 
It is true, they knew noth- 


| times, 


/one to be introduced. 
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ing of the graces of elocution, which we are so|acquainted with the words contained in it, to spell 
anxious to teach to children of six and seven years |them correctly, without the assistance of the book. 
of age. They knew nothing of these; but they | Occasionally, his preceptor tests his proficiency, 
had grand training in the mechanical department by giving him words from his reading lesson, and 
of reading. They could spell words as correctly as requiring him to spell them correctly. When he 
compositors in a printing office ; and their epistles, grows older and his deficiencies in this respect be- 
if they occasionally showed violations of grammati-|come more marked, resort is had to dictation exer- 
cal rules, were not defaced by incorrect orthogra- | cises for the slate and blackboard. Butin spite of 
phy. It is not asserted that so much excellence all the efforts of his teacher, he never becomes an 
was everywhere attained, in spelling under the old expert in orthography. 

system ; for it is notorious, that the schools had| ‘The age of good spellers is fast passing away in 





fallen into almost total neglect, through the apathy levery place from which the spelling book has been 
of the popular mind upon this subject, at that day; |banished. That glorious race of rapid readers 
but it is asserted that, in relation to orthography which we have so often looked upon with contempt, 
and reading, the tendency was strongly in that di-| but for which we now sigh in vain, is fading in the 
rection, and that good spellers and readers were far |distance. In spite of our boasted progress in edu- 
more numerous than they are now. cation, it is undeniable, that in the teaching of or- 

But a new era dawned. Whether auspicious orthography and reading, so far as the mechanical 
otherwise, there are probably differexces of opinion. part is concerned, we are far behind our predeces- 
Innovation, which so often and so successfully sors. We can please an audience, by exhibiting 
adopts the garb of reform, stalked in among us, infants of eight or ten, who read simple stories 
and sat down by the side of old and venerated naturally and with spirit—stories which they have 
usage. He possessed a fine address and polished almost committed to memory from frequent peru- 
manners, as is ordinarily the case with impostors ; sals, This is all very well, and no protest is made 
and it was not long before he had intimated to against it. But the great fault is in making this 
teachers that their old friend and public servant, ;the be-all and the end-all of the matter. The young 
the Spelling Book, had out-lived his usefulness.— child, while thus spending his time in acquiring the 
It is strange how they listened. Anything that is graces of elocution, should be in perpetual conflict 
two thousand years old or more,—anything that | with the two, three, four, five and six syllabled, jaw- 
savors of the Nile, or Athens, or Rome, is worthy | perplexing words which make up so great a part of 
of all honor, and should be imitated by everybody ;|the English language. He should be preparing 
—it is classical. But anything twenty years old or himself for the rough and ready work in the elocu- 
more,—anything that has been tke practice of our | tionary art. He should be acquiring the useful be- 
predecessors and forefathers of the last generation fore the ornamental, and not the ornamental before 
almost universally, is deserving of notice only that the useful. It is lamentably true, that just so far 
it may be despised. Spit upon it, tread it under |S pupils now excel pupils of twenty years ago in 
foot, tramp out its vitality, burn it up, bury its the graces of reading, they are behind them in real 
ashes! What business has it with us, with our | ability to read understandingly whatever comes be- 
day and generation? It is old fogy. fore their eyes. 

Well, as I have said, the new era dawned. The| The remedy for this state of things, is to return 
spelling book was summarily ejected, or at least |to the spelling book and recognize it as the royal 
fell into comparative disuse, in what were considered | highway for children, to a knowledge of the ortho- 
and probably were, our best schools. A way was graphy of our language. It will not be expedient, 
found to teach reading and spelling, which was indeed, to confine ourselves exclusively to it, and 
vastly more pleasing to spectators than the one |reject altogether the primary reading book, as our 
previously in use, and of course it took precedence | predecessors too often did; but it would be well for 
of its rival. Under the new regime, the child, after the child’s future progress, if a greater portion 
he has learned the alphabet, is put to reading in ‘of his time were thus spent. In adopting their 
some easy primary reading book, which is usually | general plan, we can avoid their errors. We can 
filled with interesting and instructive stories for the | prevent the stiff and monotonous method of reading, 
young, and is therefore well adapted to the purpose , which was so universal among them, and which has 
designed. But to his serious and almost irretriey-| contributed so much towards making us unwilling 
able detriment ever afterwards, the spelling book |to imitate them in teaching theart. We can easily 
—if he has one at all—is laid aside, and entirely |create a proper respect for pauses, and induce a 
forgotten. Teachers, in a majority of cases, seem |habit of spirited and natural elocution, providing 
to think that there is no use for such a book. It!we are not faulty in this respect ourselves. In 
is evidently presumed that the pupil, by simply con-|short, by using the spelling book thoroughly and 
ning over his reading lesson, will become sufficiently '!consatntly, we can combine all the excellencies of 
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the old teachers with those we possess, we can make 
far better readers and spellers than we do at the 
present time, and even better ones than the old 
teachers themselves did, when the spelling book 
alone was in the hands of small children. 

All that has already been said is in the way of 
narrative, and of course much depends on whether 
the facts have been fairly stated. It seems, how- 
ever, that an argument might be drawn from anal- 
ogy, which would prove, as clearly as it is possible 
for an argument from analogy to prove anything at 
all, the superiority of the spelling-book method of 
teaching orthography over any other that has yet 
been devised. All sciences that are taught in our 
schools and colleges, are learned from books espe- 
cially prepared for that purpose. No one would 
expect to obtain a knowledge of Geology by run- 
ning around the world and picking up every stone 
he chanced to meet, inquiring its name, and then 
trying to remember it, unless he had previously be- 
come acquainted with the principles of the science 
by the study of some elementary book in which the 
fossils and rocks were classified, described and 
named, If any one were to do so, he would be act- 
ing to very little purpose. Inthe science of Botany 
it would be impossible for any one to remember the 
names of the various plants of the vegetable king- 
dom, or to identify them when searching for them, 
if he had not already studied their divisions into 
orders, classes and genera, The most extraordinary 
memory ever known, would be altogether insuffi- 
cient for that purpose. And yet, by a rigid sys- 
tem of classification, it has been made compara- 
tively easy to become familiar with the names and 
forms of most of our cultivated and wild plants.— 
The same can be said of all the sciences, as every 
one will readily see. 

Now, if other sciences are mastered and that 
universally, by the study of treatises properly ar- 
ranged, having the facts treated of properly 
classified—and it is clear they could be mastered 
in no other way—why is the science of orthography 
made an exception? The analogy is complete.— 
There is the same multitudinous collection of facts 
in the English language, that is to be found in any 
natural science. With reference to their ortho- 
graphy, words may be classified according to their 
resemblances, their differences, their terminations, 
the number of their syllables, the syllable accented 
and other peculiarities. It is manifest, too, that 
the same advantages must result from their judici- 
ous classification. We might say, indeed, if there 
had never been a spelling book compiled or pub- 
lished, that there would be a strong presumption 
in favor of the opinion, that if one were made it 


would be useful, merely from the striking analogy 

, . - ‘ 
that subsists between orthography and the natural 
sciences. 


If the considerations already presented shall be 
insufficient to convince any of the necessity of a 
return to the spelling book, it is believed that a 
candid examination of the book itself, especially 
with reference to the two great branches, Articu- 
LATION and Pronunciation, will remove every doubt 
as to the expediency of such a course. 


I. Articutation.—The ability to articulate 
words distinctly, depends upon the amount of con- 
trol the will possesses over the muscles that are 
brought into action. This control can be acquired 
by long practice. It comes not a natural gift, per- 
fect from the hand of the Creator, All—unless 
nature has made a mistake—possess the organs of 
articulation, and by proper exertions, can become 
proficient in the art. Children are not sufficiently 
alive to the importance of the subject, to make the 
required efforts and persevere long enough to ob- 
tain the required object ; and, accordingly, it is im- 
portant that the teacher’s method of instruction be 
such as will tend to secure this end, at all hazards. 
It seems to me that the reading book is not the 
best means to employ. Authors endeavor to write 
as smoothly and elegantly as possible, and are 
therefore anxious to avoid every uncouth or harsh 
word. Hence, it happens that the sounds in the 
language that are most difficult of articulation, are 
precisely the sounds that are least likely to be met 
with in the school reader. 


A painful sense of this want, seems to be the 
principle reason that induces compilers of reading 
books to insert those preliminary exercises in articu- 
lation, which we see in their elementary and ad- 
vanced treatises. ‘These exercises appear to fail 
of their object, chiefly because they relate to articu- 
lation only. The training of the articulating or- 


'gans requires such continual practice, that any 


special exercises covering a few pages, are but asa 
drop of water ina great ocean. The subject of 
articulation should be connected with every study 
the pupil engages in. Every successive day of his 
school life shonld find him nearer to perfection.— 
Of all effectual aids to distinct articulation, I have 
found the spelling book the most effectual, Thou- 
sands of the most difficult words in our language 
are to be found thrown together upon its pages.— 
In the act of spelling, the enunciation of each let- 
ter expands and contracts an articulating muscle ; 
the pronouncing of each syllable combines the mus- 
cular movements already made ; and the final pro- 
nunciation of the word combines into one whole, 
all the previous operations. This exercise con- 
tinued for a few years upon the sensitive muscles of 
the young child, is productive of the most astonish- 
ing results. The point, too, in which the reading 
book is defective, is precisely the point in which 
‘the spelling book has peculiar excellence. In spel- 
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ling books can be seen whole columns of words be- 
ginning with v, some beginning with th, others end- 
ing with ¢/, and so forth, through the whole category 
of perplexing elementary and combined elementary 
sounds, 

An unbiased mind, it is believed, cannot fail to 
perceive that the spelling book is the best of all 
books for teaching articulation. 


II. Pronunciation.—The great difficulty a pupil’ 


encounters in attempting to pronounce a word he 
has never before met with, consists in his inability 
to divide it into syllables properly. The letters of 
which it is composed, following one another in quick 
succession, without any intervening spaces or marks 
to indicate its division into syllables, present to his 
view a combination almost as meaningless and 
difficult to unravel, as a collection of Egyptian 
hieroglyphics would be to an ordinary laboring man. 
Suppose this obstacle, by some process, to have 
Suppose the pupil able to make the 
proper syllabic division. Another barrier lies right 
athwart his path, and no trifling one either. He 
In his hands, 


vanished. 


cannot tell which syllable to accent. 
promise becomes prom-ise, catastrophe becomes cat- 
as-tro-phe, trreparable, by some magic operation, is 
metamorphosed into ir-re-par-a-ble, inevitable into 
in-e-vit-able, and development into devel-opement.— 
This impediment is a serious one, and one, too, 
which there is no way of removing, since there are 
in our language no rules of accent. If a long pe- 
nultimate syllable had power to make itself 
accented syllable, and a short penultimate had 
power to throw the accent upon the preceding sylla- 
ble, as in the Latin, the case would be very differ- 
ent. But as our language now is, and probably 
ever will be, the pupil’s memory is the only faculty 
of his mind that assists him in this respect. 

Here, then, are the two grand difficulties. 


the 


Ina- 


bility to divide the word into syllables, and inability | 


to determine which syllable should receive the ac- 
cent. 


divide it into syllables and pronounce it for him. 
This occasions a great deal of unnecessary labor, 
because the scholar, learning the pronunciation of 
words in an isolated manner, seldom retains for any 
great length of time the knowledge thus acquired. 
The true way, is to learn to pronounce by the plan 
of association ; atid the best book that can be found 
in the world is the spelling book. Here the words 
are divided into syllables and properly accented.— 
They are arranged into classes, each class contain- 
ing words having the same number of syllables.— 
There are aiso classes in which words having the 
same number of syllables, are arranged in columns, 
according as they are accented on the second, third, 


or fourth syllable. And so in endless variety. It 


Where is the scholar to find assistance ?— | 
The reading book certainly does not furnish it.— 
Every time he meets a long word, his teacher must | 
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is also very desirable, that the first time a pupil 
sees a long and difficult word, he should see it divi- 
ded into syllables, with the accented syllable mark- 
ed. 


nunciation, because he will never know any other. 


He will thus insensibly acquire proper pro- 


He may not afterwards remember when and where 
he met the word, and how he pronounced it, or what 
syllable he accented; but a certain something—a 
sort of instinctive feeling—will tell him when he is 
right and when he is wrong. The only place acces- 
sible to the pupil, in which words are thus divided 
and accented, is the spelling book. 

I am well aware, that statements drawn from 
personal experience, have but little significance.— 
Every person has his own experience, and will be 
from 
Several 


guided by it. I cannot, however, refrain 
making a brief statement of some facts 
years ago, in company with other teachers, though 
not in concert with them, I discarded the spelling 
book. 
I taught reading and spelling solely from the read- 


I failed utterly. Some may say the 


During two short terms, of six months each, 


ing book. 
fault lay in myself, and notin the system. Perhaps 
it did. A fter- 
wards, I had every scholar in my school, from the 


At any rate, I blamed the system. 


youngest to the oldest, provided with a spelling 
book. In three months, I taught 
than I had done in the twelve months I taught by 
And now, after two winters’ 


more spelling 


the other method. 
trial and complete success with the spelling book, 
I would not return to the other method under any 
This has been my experi- 
But you can take it 


considerations whatever. 
ence. It is limited, I know. 
at its value. 

Nothing has been said as to the manner of using 
the spelling book. It was interded to consider 
that subject ; but to do so would double the length 
of this essay, and it is already too long. 


RELATIVE MERITS OF THE DRAWING OUT PRi)- 
CESS AND THE TOPICAL SYSTEM OF CLASS RECI- 
TATION. 

A Lecture delivered at the close of the Fall Term of 
the Puradise Academy, Lancaster county, Nov, 13, 
1860, by EK. J. Rogers, A. B., Princiy al. 
Respected Patrons and Friends of Education :—It 

is with a feeling of diffidence, and yet of pleasure, 


\that I yield to the wish of friends and now attempt 


to address you for a short time. 

Whenever any great work is to be accomplished, 
those engaged to carry it forward confer together. 
They naturally inquire, What agencies shall be em- 
ployed? How can this work be accomplished the 
best, the quickest and the most economically? 

Since lasting and important interests are involved 
in the answer to these questions, it becomes a matter 
of great importance that these decisions be made in 
the light of sound philosophy, reason and experience. 

The work we have to do is the Education of the 
Mind,—the moulding of, and giving character to 
spirits which have immortal destinies. What pen 
can describe the solemn, the learful responsibility of 
this work? What miod so far-reaching as to com- 
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prehend the length and breadth of our individual! In treat 
‘attitude of self-defence, nor of the least hostility to 


responsibility ? 

This is not a work which we may do or not, at 
will, but its claims are imperative. The youth has a 
right to be educated. God has stamped this right 
upon his constitution, 
Who questions his right to the air he breathes,—to 
the food he eats,—to the glorious sun-light of hea- 
ven? No more should his need of, and right to edu- 
cation, be denied. 

In the acknowledgment of the right of all to an 
education, is implied the duty to impart it. 


It does not come within my purpose now, to in- | 


quire whether this duty devolves upon the parent, the 
teacher, the church, or the State, more than upon the 
individual himself; but I shall premise that the efforts 
of all should be united. 

I will here state two fundamental laws of mind, 
which are affirmed by reason and experience. 

First.— All that is necessary to develop any element 
of mind is to exercise. 

Second.— Whatever causes a due exercise of the dif- 
ferent faculties of the mind, secures its symmetrical 
development. 

Conversely: Whatever hinders or prevents such 
action, dwar/s the soul and defeats a symmetry of de- 
velopment. 

It may be here stated, that science and literature 
not only contain all that is necessary to call into 
exercise all the elements of mind, but they possess a 
divine adaptedness to the mind. 

In accordance with the laws just stated, it may be 
affirmed, that the true development of a subject must 
involve the development of the mind; but we have 
seen that to develop the mind, all its faculties must 
be exercised ; therefore, any system of developing a 
subject, which fails to secure such exercise, must be 
defective, and is not the true system. 

Science and literature should be pursued both for 
their own sake, and for the mental development se- 
cured in their acquisition. The latter object, the 
most important, can only be secured by the true sys- 
tem. 

It may farther be observed; that each particular 
science requires for its development the more con- 
stant exercise of a certain class of faculties. Thus 
one of the sciences is particularly adapted to bring 
into exercise the perceptive faculties ; another, the 
memory and imagination; another, the faculty of 
generalization and reasoning ; another, the emotional, 
rational and spiritual sensibilities. By observing this 
fact in the order in which they are taken up, the 
pursuit of science and literature is the normal, the 
divinely appointed way of educating the mind. These 
then, are the agencies to be employed. This is the 
work we have to accomplish. 

In answer to the question : How can this work be 
accomplished best and quickest and most economi- 
cally? it has been agreed that schools, academies 
and colleges should be established, in which the seve- 
ral sciences and literature should be taught in classes 
under competent teachers. In conducting the reci- 
tations of these classes, teachers have adopted two 
essentially different systems. ‘TI'o a consideration of 
these two systems, your attention is now invited.— 
Waiving all other questions, our present inquiry may 
be stated as follows :— 

Which of the two systems of conducting class 
recitations,—known, respectively, as the Drawing-out 
process, and the Topical System,—is most in accord- 
ance with the laws which gaqyern the development of 
mind? Which is most conducive to true, available 
education ? 


It is therefore inalienable.— | 








ing this subject, I shall not assume the 


any person or party; but I shall present, as far as I 
may be able, these two systems in their true light, 
that those who hear and think for themselves, may 
judge impartially. 

Your attention is first invited to a statement of 


ithe prominent distinguishing features of each sys- 


tem, that, having both clearly in mind, a comparison 


‘of their workings may lead us to a definite conclu- 


sion as to their relative merits. 

The Drawing-out process,—sometimes termed the 
“questioning system,”—requires the pupil to answer 
the questions which may be appended to the margin 
of the text-book, or such as the teacher may prepare, 
with a view to draw out the pupils knowledge of the 
lesson. Questions are addressed to each member of 
the class in turn, and each answers his question by 
“yes” or “no,” or by some other answer, if the ques- 
tion be indirect. In case the pupil be not able to 
answer the question, it is either changed and put in 
another form, or referred to the next member of the 
class, and so on till a satisfactory answer is given.— 
During the recitation, this plan is sometimes varied, 
and the monotony relieved by repeating the question 


\to the class, allowing any one who can, to answer it, 
or the whole class to answer in concert. 


In general, then, a recitation by this system con- 
sists of questions read or repeated by the teacher, 
and answers given by the pupil. 

The Topical system requires the pupil to name the 
several topics assigned for the lesson, and to state, 
as clearly, fully and concisely as he may be able, the 
subject matter of each several topic, relying upon 
himself and his own resources, and not upon ques- 
tions. Commencing, usually, with a review of the 


|previous day’s advance, some member of the class is 


called upon to begin the lesson. The scholar rises, 
names the first topic, and proceeds with a full, clear 
statement of its entire subject-matter. Then the 
next pupil in order, or some one designated, rises, 
names the next topic in order, and proceeds with a 
similar full statement. He, in turn, is followed by a 
third, and so on. The mind of the class is kept con- 
stantly employed in reviewing the subject in its dif- 
ferent relations, and thus is most effectually brought 
to distinguish clearly the logical dependence and 
connection of its parts,—which is no other than the 


|basis upon which the topics in every good text-book 


are arranged. The teacher, from time to time, pre- 
sents such additional pertinent matter as the nature 
of the subject, and the capacity of the “class may 
seem to demand, accompanied by such explanations 
and illustrations as may br necessary to cause the 
several topics to be clearly understood, and their re- 
lation to each other fully comprehended. 

The additional matter, connected with each topic, 
thus developed in the advance lesson, is incorpora- 
ted by the student in the subsequent review. 

Having given a general description of the two 
systems, let us now proceed to test their workings, 
by the laws previously adduced. To do this, we have 
only to inquire which system exercises the mind most 
ina given ime? Which calls into vigorous, harmo- 
nious exercise the greatest number of faculties, and 
keeps them active ? 

By the Drawing-out system we observe, first, that 
the attitude of the pupil is that of dependence upon 
the teacher. He waits for a question. When this 


is received, and the answer given, the mind is allowed 
to remain quite unoccupied till another question is 
addressed to him; for he feels nnder no necessity of 
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giving attention to questions addressed to others.—' 
He trusts that whenever another may come to him, 
it will itself suggest what he is to say. However 
many isolated facts the pupil may acquire by this 
slow process, but little mental discipline is secured, 
and the facts themselves, being without logical con- 
nection in the mind, can be of but little avail in the 
future. 

It is true there is, now and then, a student whose 
motives to mental culture are so strong, and whose 
love for truth so great, that, by dint of his own per- 
severance and strong will, he compels his mind to 
attend to the questions addressed to others, as well 
as those addressed to himself. But it must be con- 
fessed, that such are exceptions. The general rule 
is, that without constant surrounding incentives to 
action, the mind will prefer leisure and ease to vigo-| 
rous effort and close application. Again, the pupil) 
who is most attentive to questions, is not encouraged 
in free, vigorous, independert thought and self-reli- 
ance; but leans upon the teacher and is led by his 
questions. 

Bishop Potter, whose age, wisdom and experience 
entitle his opinions to high respect, says: “ This sys- 
tem of asking questions is precisely like putting 
crutches under a child, after it is able to walk ; knock 
them away,—cut loose the bladders when the child 
is learning to swim, and leave him to himself.” Again, 
speaking of questions for the pupil to learn upon in 
recitations, Bishop P. says: ‘ Away with such| 
clumsy devices. Let the teacher, too, prepare him- 
seif, that he can speak with his eyes as well as with | 
his tongue, with his hands, his beaming face, and| 
every muscle of his frame ; and not simply with aver-| 
ted eye, and vacant face, read over questions pro- 
pounded to him in a text-book.” Of teachers, he 
says: “They do not fulfill their high office as educa-| 
tors, even of the intellect, until they set the soul to| 
thinking, and unless they keep it thinking always.” | 

By the Topical system, the development of the 
subject is rapid. Each pupil takes an active interest 
in every successive topic; he must attend to what) 
precedes, in order to know what follows. Having 
in mind the simple law of arrangement, the mental 
process of proceeding from topic to topic, is attention, 
perception and reasoning from logical connections, 
and not a mere exercise of the memory. 

Let the pupil be encouraged to speak, in recitation, 
from the promptings of a full mind, and he will speak 
wisely ; for true wisdom and simplicity in speaking, 
consist in the logic rather than in the language.— | 
Thus the pupil’s knowledge is rendered available ; he 
is taught to use what he knows. A distinguished 
educator of Lancaster county, has said: “It is not 
enough to make scholars. Scholars must be taught 
to use their scholarship. They must be taught to 
speak and to act. LKducational institutions some- 
times send forth graduates, learned it is said, but as) 
helpless as babes. We do not want men of action, 
and men of thought ; but we want men of action and 
thought.” 

“ A candle hid under a bushel gives no light. The) 
purest gold, buried away in the deep recesses of some 
mountain’s strata, or the finest gems hidden down! 
among the sands of the ocean’s bed, can purchase no 
comforts or please no taste. Unuttered thought 
disturbs no error, attacks no folly, does nothing for 
mankind. It is vital words and brave deeds that 
move the world. The proper measure of a man, is| 
what he does, rather than what he is.” 

He who would do for the elevation of mankind, | 
must be aggressive. He must bring truth in logical | 
array against error, wisdom against folly. Prepara- 





tory to successful combat, he must train and drill his 
forces. By the Topical system alone, does he thus 
command, direct and exercise his forces; for the 
questioning system not only does not require this, 
but prohibits it, by compelling the pupil to submit 
to be led, and not himself to lead. 

Thus our conclusion is apparent and unaVoidable, 
that the former is the true system. Let it be 
farther observed, that this system imparts to the pu- 
pil a strong and healthy stimulus to diligence. The 
mind experiences a positive pleasure in its own dis- 
coveries, and exults in its own triumphs. With 
what joy does the pupil perceive,— 

* That every law which moulds a tear 
And bids it trickle from its source,— 
That law preserves the earth a sphere 
And guides the planets in their course.”’ 

Thus, successively, is he discovering the laws which 
govern the constant changes going on in the moral 
and physical universe. He is naturally led to see, 
rejoice in, and worship the God in these revealed. 

It may be observed, in farther confirmation of the 
conclusion just adduced, that the Logical system is 
the one pursued in all the best schools throughout 
the New England and Middle States, and in the first 
class academies and colleges of both continents. 


THE COMMON SCHOOL LAW—ITS OBJECT AND ITS 
EFFECTS ON AMERICAN SOCIETY. 

An Address delivered November 9, 1860, by E. Guyver, 
Ksq., before the Bradford county Jeachers’ Asso- 
cration. 

To the over-cautious, and time-serving, this ques- 
tion has great difficulties; but I shall discuss its 
claims upon public attention without reserve. 

Many men in our midst, of sound judgment and 
large experience, oppose the common school system. 


| It shall be my purpose on the present occasion, to 


review some of the objer tions urged by this class, 
and point out, as I proceed, the purposes and ten- 
dencies of our system of common schools. 

It is well to premise here, that on no one question, 
about which Americans think and talk, is there such 
a diversity of opinion, as on the question of public 
education. Asa people, we differ in politics, until 
we have a platform for every provision in the Bill of 
Rights; and in religion, until we have a creed for 
almost every declaratory precept in the Bible. Still, 
with all these varieties, we find large numbers of men 
thinking alike, and acting together, under all. But 
in school matters, it is hard to find two men agree- 
ing. An English traveler, in describing the people 
of this country, said, “ that our most marked general 
peculiarity was, that each voter had to have his own 
path to election.” In my judgment, if there is any- 
thing in us, as a people, in any wise exemplifying this 
independence of character and diversity of opinion, 
it is on this question of public schools. 

I believe it is generally conceded, that to educate 
a child is the parent’s duty; and that a general de- 
sire to this end obtains throughout all classes, is not 
denied; but that this desire is commensurate with 
the necessities of the case, it will be very hard to 
prove. 

Some contend that children should be educated 
under the parentai roof ;—that public provision for 
education was made, because of the inability of pa- 
rents to do it themselves ; and it is urged as a conse- 
quence, that as it is the parent’s duty to educate, the 
schools at which the children are instructed, should 
be left to their management. This last inference, is, 
however, quite questionable. 
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It is impossible to establish a public school for 
each family ; so we must combine a number of fami- 
lies, taking the children from each ; and if we have 
ten families sending to one schoot, which set of the 
parents shall manage? And then, who ever saw ten 
families living in one neighborhood, always agreeing 
in school, or in any other matters? I aver boldly, no 
one. I speak now, more particularly of the rural 
districts, where the common is the only school, and 
which make up the great bulk of our »chool system. 
It is a distinguishing phase of our public schools, 
that they give rise to more jealousies and petty quar- 
rels, than all other public affairs united. There is 
hardly a school house in the county, of which it is 
not said, that this or that man, figures too much or 
too little, if there is any figuring about it; and it is 
therefore settled, if arything is, that to place the 
management of a school in the hands of the parents 
who send ckildren to it, is to place a “ bone of con- 
tention” among them. Owing to strife, to death, to 
removals, and other causes, schools left in such a con- 
dition, are, as a sequence, irregular, uncertain, and 
unsatisfactory. In the cities and larger towns of our 
State, where the schools are entirely under the con- 
trol of public officers, as well in the selection of 
teachers, fixing their wages, the time, the length and 
character of the schools, as in all other matters per- 
taining to their regulation, no bickering or quarrel- 
ing takes place. ‘This is a promivent and an import- 
ant fact, and it bears strongly in favor of some of 
the provisions of our common school law, which are 
much objected to in our county; and it ought to 
satisfy us, that the further teachers and school offi- 
cers, are removed from the influences which surround 
school houses, the better for all concerned. 

But there is another weighty consideration, it is 
well to bear in mind, in looking at the question of 
education by common schools. Experience has shown 
that an exclusive education—and by this | mean in- 
struction secured through a private teacher, an 
without intercourse with other children—really unfits 
the recipient of such favors, for the duties and the 
jostlings of life. ‘Those educated in this way, are 
usually the dupes of the more cunning and knavish, 
and in general, are outstripped in life’s race, by those 
who learned human character in the school room.— 
The tricks in plays—the sharp plots and counter- 
plots, to get advantage, and the wily stratagems of 
the more adroit boys and girls, are so many useful 
lessons in human character, ever taught, and always 
teaching, to the more simple and honest, to place 
them on their guard, and prepare them for the con- 
test with the older boys and girls of life. 

A combination of circumstances occurred many 
years ago, in one of the cities in another division of 
this State, which well illustrates the view I am here 
trying to enforce. A number of the old aristocratic 
families refused to send their children into the public 
schools of the city, to mix up with the low Dutch 
and Irish, and provided private teachers. At the 
time referred to, twelve young men were in the pro- 
cess of education in this way; and whilst this was 
going on in its isolated form, twenty-three charity 
scholars—as the poor children were called, whose 
parents could not defray the expense of their instruc- 
tion—were receiving tuition in the elementary 
branches of an English education in the common 
schools of the city. The twelve young men taught 
by private teachers, inherited jointly, three millions 
of dollars worth of property. ‘The twenty-three poor 
boys, nothing. Of the first party, only two had 
enough left after death, to secure a decent burial.— 
Several were the objects of individual charity, dur- 


ing part of their lives, and were buried in this way, 
whilst three ended their days in the Poor House; 
and some of the descendants of these twelve wrong- 
ly educated, and unfortunate men, are rejoicing to- 
day, that there are common schoco!: at which the 
children of the poor may be educated. Of the twenty- 
three charity scholars, not one died poor—all were 
comfortable, and seventeen of the number jointly di- 
vided eleven millions of dollars among their heirs. 
The individual from whom I obtained this narrative, 
for years a prominent citizen of the State, and now 
very aged, described the young aristocrats, as too 
exalted in their notions of themselves, to resort to 
any business as a means of livelihood, and that after- 
wards, when necessity forced of them to make an 
effort to secure a living, they were not way. wise.— 
They were deceived, and cheated at every turn. They 
had not been taught to be watchful, by the tricks and 
plots of sharp lads at school. They had not become 
acquainted with boys that they might know men, and 
they suffered as a consequence. All know how easily 
the mere student, or scholar is imposed upon by 
those he deals with; and it is equally well known, to 
all of any experience, that a boy, who has no sisters 
and is brought up without intercourse with girls, is 
apt to become the victim of the first bad woman who 
falls in his way. It is so, and it must be so, with a 
young man reared apart from companions of his own 
age. 

The fatality often attending the objects of our 
special care, is further aptly illustrated in the case 
of the ancient king, who was so deeply solicitous for 
the well being of an only son, that he had a castle 
built for him on a high, and inaccessible rock, the 
key of which he alone kept, and the secret path 
which led to it, he alone trod. After placing him 
there, and for a while ministering to his wants with 
his own hands, the boy was killed by the sting of an 
adder, which was concealed in some wood, the father 
handed to him, through an opening in his lonely 
house. 

Inasmuch, therefore, as the common schools se- 
cure to the scholars the knowledge of human life, so 
essential to success, and can be made to supply the 
necessary book learning besides, I hold that they are 
the schools, which all shculd unite in building up. 

But that which more than all else elevates the 
common schools, and which makes them not only 
necessary to the welfare of our republic, but its very 
glory, is the fact, that their tendency is to destroy 
distinctions in society. There is a constant inclina- 
tion towards dandyism in our country, and it is a 
source of regret to every true American heart.— 
Every advantage of birth, arises, and education is 
made to subserve this ridiculous tendency of society, 
and so far as this contemptible feeling sometimes 
carried, that people really imagine themselves great, 
because they belong to some great church, or for the 
reason, that some great character worships where 
they do. No weakness of our people, is more laugh- 
ed at, nor is there one deserving it more. 

The design and the bearing, of the common school 
system is, to place all on an equal footing, and to 
keep all there. This accords with our system of 
government, and with the feelings of a great mass 
of our people. The up start dandyism to which I 
have adverted, is only a deformed and ill-gotten kind 
of aristocracy, and is much more to be dreaded than 
the genuine article, while it deserves our utmost ab- 
horrence for its unmanly phases, and humiliating 
characteristics, 

And further. It is susceptible of the clearest dem- 


‘onstration, that education can be procured for our 
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than is usually paid for it in other ways ; and I ven- 
ture to assert, that if the money which has been ex- 
pended in this county, in building academies, where 
schools of spasmodic vitality have fleeced the pockets 
of those who wished extra advantages for their chil- 
dren, and the money which has been sent out of the 
county, for a similar purpose, had been, and was now 
added to its common school fund, five out of every 
eight of her schools, would to-day, furnish ample 
school privileges to nine out of ten of all the children 
in the county. I repeat, I make this averment, and 
challenge a refutation. 

Allow me to cite a case in proof. A small village, 
only a little larger than Monroeton, in an adjoining 
county, expended jifty thousand dollars in erecting 
an academy building within the last few years, and it 
cannot now raise any more scholars, than will make 
a respectable graded school. 

But we find men objecting to the common schools, 
because they are insufficient for the wants of the 
community. And pray, whose fault is this? It is 
the fault of the people themselves. There is no 
doubt of this. For where men give these schools 
the attention and the money they need, they are as 
good as any schools in the world; and this is their 
condition now in many divisions of our State. 

Others say, that all classes are so well satisfied that 
education is needful, that if left alone, the people 
will see to it, that all are educated. Two important 
facts stand out against this. One is, that the law pro- 
viding for common schools, was created, because 
people did not educate their children ; and the other 
is, that more than half the people of the State, now 
refuse to send their children to school, unless they can 
do it at the public expense! 

The most formidable argument, however, urged 
against schooling the working people, is found among 
those who allege, that education begets an aversion 
to the heavier industrial employments ; and that in- 
asmuch as the industrial interests must be kept up, 


in order to sustain national prosperity, it is the high- | 


est imaginable folly to educate the working people, 
for this would result in clearing the fields of farm 
hands, and the workshops of their employees. It is 
true, that farmers, and mechanic’s sons, very fre- 
quently seek clerkships, offer themselves as teachers 
of common schools, and indeed, propose to do almost 
any thing, that is imagined to be more respectable 
than hard work. But I do not believe, that this 
state of things is in any wise chargeable to the book 
learning these young people have. It is owing more 
directly to the false notions which prevail, in regard 
to the reputation of the different employments, and 
the amount of wages secured by each. A young 
man, who has sufficient education for the purpose, is 
not to be blamed for preferring twenty dollars per 
month as a teacher, to twelve as a farm hand; and if 
men will take the same pains to honor, and elevate 
labor, they now do to degrade it, and work as hard 
to secure to it proper remuneration, as they now do 
to keep this down, young men will not be so anxious 
to leave the plow, the plane and the anvil. No, sirs. 
This state of things exists, because sunburnt brows, 
and brawny hands, are out of fashion. Young men 
do not cease to work in the fields merely on account 
of having some education. By no means; but for 
the reason, that the desire to become respectable is 
strong, and because the belief obtains, that this in- 
clination can not be gratified by wood-chopping, and 
its kindred employments. There is certainly noth- 
ing more absurd than this notion ; yet, ridiculous as 
it is to the man of sense and experience, it controls 


children in the common schools, at a much less cost, | 
|academies and city female boarding schools, have in- 
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our society! It is one of the lessons which rural 


stilled into the minds of the American youth; and 
what better could we expect from such institutions, 
when in some of them, it is often considered of more 
account, to eat gracefully with a fork, and turn its 
handle to the right side of the plate, when done, than 
it is to be able to conjugate an English verb. But 
this is one of the evils which truthful education is 
designed to correct. For it is only the inexperienc- 
ed, the witless, the half-educated, who value these 
silly notions so highly. 

Above all this, however, stands the fact our gov- 
ernment is predicated on the supposed intelligence 
of the people. If we take away the means of public 
education, we take it away from a large majority of 
those who can not, or will not educate; and to do 
this, makes our institutions the merest mockery. To- 
day, demagogism is shaking the whole fabric of free 
government, by its despicable machinations for des- 
potic power; and its whole strength is furnished by 
the untaught of the land. Even in our very midst, 
and every division of the country, sordid politicians 
are tampering with artizan bigotry to a fearful ex- 
tent ; and our only safety is in the intelligence of the 
masses. This can only be secured to them through 
the public schools, an? the man who opposes 
must be the enemy of the Republic. 

Men, however, say to us, your theory is fair enough, 
but allow us to ask, what right has the government 
to take from us our honestly earned money, for the 
purpose of educating our neighbors children? and if 
it can appropriate our means to this end, it can take 
it to feed and clothe the children of those who are 
too shiftless to do it themselves. This interrogatory, 
and its intended argument, are often flung at com- 
mon school men, and for this reason, they deserve 
consideration. Notwithstanding the difficulties in 
way of convincing the opponents of the School law. 
I shall try to show, that they are wronging them- 
selves, and doing injustice to their neighbors, 

Every exercise of authority over man, and his pro- 
perty, in organized committees, is just so much as he 
has given up for the good of the c il, and 
no more. Any law therefore, which imposes duties, 
or exacts money, which is not clearly called for by 
any public necessity, is positively wrong. Then how 
is it with regard to this law, calling for the education 
of all classes, when tested by this rule We hold 


th 
tese, 


mmon we 


that education is an advantage to man and woman; 
and as society is composed of these, it follows, that 
education is an advantage to society; and law makers 


have a right—nay, it is their imperative duty, to 


create institutions which brines benefits upon those 


they govern. Few, if any, will object to this syllog- 
ism, and it amounts to a perfect demonstration. Then 


how would it be with regard to a law making provi- 
sion for feeding and clothing poor men’s children 
aside from the present poor law? Such a law would 
superinduce idleness and crime, and would interfere 
with our very subsistence, and therefore, with human 
life, and organized society. So it follows, that such 
a law could not be created. For law makers are just 
as much bound to avoid doing, that which will inflict 
injury on society, as they are to do, that which will 
promote its well being. 

Then again. Men will provide for themselves the 
necessaries of life, rather than suffer from hunger 
and cold, and it is not required, for this reason, to 
make provision for them in this particular. They 
can live without education, and hence its neglect ; 
but to our government, education is as essential to 
existence, as food and clothing is to the man; and 
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therefore, if man neglects it, she dares not. Educa- 
tion is her food, and clothing. It is her vitality, and 
her strength, her beauty. 

Moreover, those very men who imagine the school 
law founded on such an unreasonable basis, do not 
object to taxation for the punishment of crime. We 
keep up courts, with heavy salaries for law officers— 
we build jails, and penitentiaries to the same end. No 
one questions the necessity, or the right to do all 
this. Reputable men, and I mean by this, all well 
doing mer—pay most of the taxes, yet why should 
they pay for other people’s wrong doing? The gov- 
ernment gives a good man nothing, but expends free- 
ly on a bad one, the money she takes from the good 
citizen. And if all this can be done to suppress mis- 
deeds and crime, in one way, why may not an effort 
to suppress evils be made by means of education? 
For this is one of the designs of common schools.— 
The criminal calender is generally appealed to, when 
evidence is required to prove, that ignorance and 
crime go together; I will not do this here, further 
than to ask those, who are interested in the matter, 
to go to the Bradford county criminal record, and in- 
stitute the inquiry, whether the intelligent, or the 
ignorant localities, cause the heaviest expense to the 
county in the trial of criminal causes. It appears 
to me, that any one doubting whether education less- 
ens, or increases crime, can have all doubts removed, 
by such an examination. 

In the early days of the Roman Church, the ques- 
tion of Christianizing the world, was a perplexing 
one. Various councils of its great, and wise leaders, 
were held, where this matter was warmly discussed. 
At one of these, after numerous propositions had 
been presented, and debated, a venerable sage rose 
and said, “‘ Beloved brethren, if you will give me the 
children of the world to educate, I will, in one gen- 
eration, make Christians of all mankind.” From 
that hour to the present, it has been the policy of 
that church, to control the world by securing the 
minds of its children. And that wonderful secret 
political organization, which was projected by the 
fanatical Loyola, had for its special duty the educa- 
tion of the Princes, and the otherwise great of the 
world, in charge; and hence it was, that for centu- 
ries, the potentates of the earth, were the vassals of 
the great church. 

This, and individual experience satisfy me, that in 
order to make good christians, and good citizens, we 
must begin with the child; and that so long as we 
do not do this, so long will there be but few chris- 
tians, and too many bad men. As a rule, it is folly 
to undertake to make a good man out of a bad one, 
by preaching to him, after he has spent thirty, forty, 
or fifty years in evil practices; and it is folly, and 
cruelty combined, to undertake to reform a criminal 
by disgraceful punishment. The school men, on the 
other hand, would make the man good. by making 
the child good. This is the intention of the common 
schools. ‘They do not do it, we know, and why? Be- 
cause people do not make them what they ought, 
were designed, and yet will be. 

But who is it, that objects to taxation for common 
school purposes? It is, for the most part, the men of 
property. Some such have no children to educate, 
some have refused opportunities to theirs, while to 
another class, the common schools have not been 
good enough, leaving the inference plain, that the 
children of the poor man, who has no means of edu- 
cating, would have to go without, if left at the mercy 
of the adversaries of the school tax. 

And is the poor man of no advantage to the man 
of property? Why, men are only rich by contrast. 


If there were no poor men, there would be no rich 
men, no more than there could be wheat without 
straw. Every advantage which a rich man has in 
society, arises out of the fact, that there are poor 
men around him, and more poor than rich ones; and 
the more numerous the poor, the greater the rich. 
And is it possible, that the rich are unwilling to pay 
a mite towards educating the children of the poor, 
when ali their distinction and eclat come from them ? 

Again. The children of the rich man of the pre- 
sent generation, may be the poor of the next. This 
is generally the case. So that a man by denying to 
poor children now the advantages of education, may 
entail ignorance on his own offspring. And on the 
other hand, by building up an efficient system of 
public education, he perpetuates to his descendants a 
legacy more valuable than any amount of property. 

Furthermore, who ig it that makes the rich men? 
It is the working poor man. The men who clear 
fields, raise wheat and corn, build houses and barns, 
make wagons and plows, build boats, ships ard rail- 
roads, make all the property we have ; and men can- 
not have these things, “nly as the poor create them. 
The daily toil of poor men furnishes daily profit to 
many, and thousands get their riches in this way.— 
The lawyer who takes pay for legal advice, the phy- 
sician who prescribes doses for wages, the merchant 
who makes profits on his sales, the speculator and the 
money-lender, who grinds the faces of the poor for 
gain, make no property. They get riches, but not 
until the laborer has created it; and all the wealth 
which men possess—their lands, their houses, their 
ships, and their stocks, would be valueless without 
the poor. All the fruitful fields spread over our 
broad country, all the costly dwellings, all the bread 
and meat the nation eats, all the fine clothes, fine 
carriages, good fruit, and all other comforts and luxu- 
ries, come through the hands of the toiling millions. 
My God! and for working out all these blessings to 
society, the pittance of the State’s wealth, which is 
required to educate the poor man’s children, is grudg- 
ingly afforded. Nay, would be totally denied, if it 
could be done. Where is man’s sense of right ?— 
Where his justice? 

Tell me, besides all this, how will the government, 


’ how will society get along without the intellect of the 


poor man’s children, as they will have to, if we cease 
to educate them? Yes, the brains of poor men’s 
children—of such as were too poor to educate—are 
to-day the props of the government, and the lights 
of science. Aye, the very glory of the nation; and 
if you leave poor men’s children out of the school 
record, we will have no more greatmenin this boasted 
land of liberty. 

Now, is this the end of the service which the 
‘hewers of wood and drawers of water,” render to 
community. If our country is invaded by a foreign 
foe, the poor men repel him. If disease and pesti- 
lence afflict the nation, they spend their fury on the 
poor. When the rich are sick and dying, the poor 
fly in all directions for succor ; and when the vices 
of the affluent stagger the nation, the stalwart vir- 
tues of the working people, drive back to her hiding 
place the vixen of destruction. Such, in part, is 
the mission, such the task of the toiling poor; and 
after all this benefaction, some would still deny to 
their children the means of education. I rejoice 
that they have not the power; and I stand here to- 
night to thank God that all sense of justice is not 
clear gone from the State—that there is still heart 
enough left to beat, though it be but a feeble pulsa- 
tion, to the merits and the claims of the poor man’s 
children. 
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